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“Tue one Idea which History exaibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea or 
Humanity—the le endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Reliwzion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumBo.tpr’s Cosmos, 
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| Premier. Ministers are very shaky, and he is so 
| Very successful. He had the face, indeed, to cite 
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| gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, has been 
| celebrating its third Jubilee and hundred and 
the new alliance between Russia and Austria—that | fiftieth anniversary, under the Presidency of Prince 
infamous conspiracy between two men who have | Albert; the champion of a truly Catholic spirit, 
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Hews uf the Week. 


True to its present method, Parliament has done 
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not a little work this week, but all inversely to the 
direct propositions before it. It has been more or 
less directly incited to promote peace by asking for 


a mutual disarmament of France and England, to | 


evise the removal of the Navigation Laws, to halve 
the Malt-tax, to release Mr. Edwards one of the 
St. Alban’s witnesses, to reduce the Maynooth 
grant, and put Mr. William Williams’s views on 
Sabbath observance into a statute; but if it has 
made any progress on all these questions, the move- 
ment is in a direction quite opposite to that invited. 
Mr. Cobden’s peace and wconomy motion, for 
example, being expressly advanced and withdrawn, 
practically has the effect of sanctioning the Palmer- 
ston policy, which does not consist in peace and 
economy. It is a strange phenomenon this con- 
constant talking about peace, when we have peace, 
Just as popular orators are always boasting about 
war, In time of war. ‘he average mind is always 
under subjection to the notion of the day. Mr. 
Cobden’s pian of securing peace, if we judge by his 
deeds, amounts to this—l’o move a_ resolution, 
raise a debate, elicit a repetition of those old profes- 
sions which Lord Palmerston has rendered familiar 
to Parliament and the public; and then, avowing 
satisfaction with those dear old professions, to with- 
draw the resolution; Lord Palmerston winding up 
the debate by declaring that he holds himself free 
to do in future precisely as he thinks fit. That is 
the whole story ; that is the whole of Mr. Cobden’s 
achievement this session on behalf of peace. 


| malevolent. 
confessedly an increase of foreign trade, which can 


| Palmerston in the Upper House. 


| slips over the we'l-worn Free-trade arguments ; 


|ing tribute to the rampant Protestantism of the 
| day ; and the rejection of Mr. Spooner’s amend- 


2 ey, H vd ‘ ° ° } 
Even if Mr. Cobden’s resolution had been carried, 


— have done nothing for its professed object. 
hat are the influences which 
continuance of peace ? They are, the hated revival 


now menace the | 


of the reactionary party in Europe, the system of | 


falsehood and mystification which create universal 
misunderstanding and distrust, and especially the 
truckling to secret diplomatic motives, which neu- 
tralize high national motives in the more popular 


ogg But a weakening of France and Eng- 
nd would 


shamelessly broken faith with their subjects, to act | that might redeem Christianity from the dangers 
jointly against those subjects—as an example of his | to which it is exposed by the contentious clergy of 
success in preserving peace! Of course he must | England. 
mean that he promoted that infamous conspiracy? | In the French Assembly the Committee of Revi- 
However, the Liberals like Lord Palmerston be- , sion makes very little way. ‘Their time is occupied 
cause he is always so successful, and they are be- | by discussion—useful, no doubt—in keeping the 
ginning to be very sick of shaky Lord John. | population of France up to the knowledge of what 
Lord Stanley’s catechizing of Ministers about | is going on; but useless to politicians at a distance, 
restrictions to be enforced on countries that do not | who know that the result has been prepared before- 
reciprocate our navigation liberalities, was a dis- | hand, and that, from the composition of the Com- 
play of Protectionism in its worst aspect, idle and | mittee, the revision will be resolyed upon. But it 
Idle, inasmuch as the provocative was | is important to note that the Conservative party are 
becoming profoundly uneasy respecting the law of 
the 31st of May—that rock a-head of the Party of 
Order; upon which, as surely as they exist, they 
malevolent, because its manifest object was to place will make shipwreck. It is more impossible than 
the poor Ministry, which calls itself a Free-T'rade | ever that any majority can be got for total revision. 
Ministry, in a dilemma; and Ministers have no | The gravest dissidences are apparent in the Com- 
Lord Granville | mittee. There is only unanimity in the six who are 
made the obvious and sensible reply, but the mind | opposed to revision ; there is only hostility of "4 
| nion and divergence of aim in the nine favourable 
| to revision. ‘The four Republicans, and the hot- 
| headed Anti-Bonapartist—(curious designation fora 
| statesman, that!)—keep up a smart and continual 
fire at their opponents ; while Montalembert so- 
|lemnly temporizes, and Berryer stands out upon 
| principle. Meanwhile, Prince Louis Napoleon re- 
| views the troops and inaugurates railways, and 
boasts that he can ‘‘ save” France; the Assembly 
ment to reduce it, by the narrow majority of | pales its fire before the light of the Committee ; in- 
two in a House of two hundred and forty, | trigue and ambition dominate right and left ; and, 
was a risk which Ministers permitted by their qui- | amid all this ostentatious clamour of the great, the 
escence. It has been pretended, both in the House | people march silently on, working out the real re- 
and in the Press, that Sir Robert Peel enlarged the | demption of society through the medium of Asso-° 
grant in the expectation of good behaviour on the | ciation. Our readers will see that another English 
part of the Roman Catholics ; but we believe that | gentleman, to whose aid we have before been in- 
to be a gross misrepresentation of the ground on | debted, is making himself master of this great sub- 
which he placed the measure. If our memory does | ject, and helping to bring it within the scope of 
not deceive us, he expressly repudiated ‘the idea | practical politics, of the statesmanship of the future. 
that he made the concession with a viewtoa“con-| Riot in Hamburg—a peaceful commercial city— 
sideration”’ of any kind : he affirmed that it would be | js a consequence of Austrians in Hamburg. When 
better to furnish Roman Catholics with the means | the armed comedy which Austria and Prussia played 


do no material injury to the People of this country, 
while it brings to them rather material advantages ; 


while Lord Stanley’s implications stand up as fresh 
and sharp as flints. 

Mr. Bass’s proposal to reduce the Malt-tax by 
half, was necessarily rejected by a House which is 
shuffling off all questions of taxation. 

The debate on the Maynooth grant was a pass- 





en > only strengthen the Absolutist of education at home, rather than abroad; and that | last autumn, before the astonished and disgusted 
”. which their _latent power keeps some- | if any grant were made at all, it ought to be | eyes of Europe, was over, leaving the paltry game, 
in check. Neither disarmament of the | sufficient. The sequel has confirmed Sir Robert 


more liberal countries, nor professions from Lord 


faneston, whose whole career has: conduced to 
influence of official European diplomacy, can 
Py a But there is far less regard for peace 
aa wm progress than there is for Palmer- 
prrexine. 1s professions. If reformers wish to 
will foll vee security on a truly sound basis, they 
Shefiela” ry example set by the town council of 
ialien oe demand the abolition of standing 
th those modern inventions of officialism— 
ose tools of Absolutism. 


|Town Ep1rion,] 





Hesse Cassel, which the royal hunters had run 
down, to the Bavarian and Prussian armies, Austria 
went at once and put down revolt in Schleswig- 
Holstein. Hamburg was then occupied as a matter 
of course ; and Hamburg has suffered as a matter 
of course. The Austrian taste for “volleys” and 
charges at the point of the bayonet, especially when 
the foe is unarmed, is a notorious that 
our readers will not be surprised to see in 
our columns an account of a brutal attack 

an Austrian division upon a street mob, in the 


Peel’s view: nothing could be proceeding better 
than the domestication and gradual enlargement of 
Irish Catholicism, until Lord John’s anti-papal 
hubbub for atime alarmed, alienated, and weak- 
ened the liberal Catholics of Ireland. 

Enough events have happened this week in 
Church affairs, to show that Sectarianism is not 
yet slumbering again. While the Chichester cler 
are protesting against “ novelties” in the Church, the 
London Church Union is complaining that Rome, 


"jn the Pal : ' by refusing to recognize the Catholicity of the | suburbs of Hamburg. England is a party to the 
eet merston’s success in bamboozling the Church of England, is protracting the schism of | treaties under which the Hanse towns their 
Peace party has revived the idea that he must be 





the West! Meanwhile, the Society for the Propa- | freedom: has the “ most Liberal” and Silver- 
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Tongued of English Ministers dei to whisper 
to Austria that her conduct scandalizes the electors 
of Tiverton, and other respectable persons in 
England? When anything 1s said in the House 
about the independence of Italy, or when the 
Minister of a despotic Sovereign angrily de- 
mands to be informed respecting the intentions of 
Downing-street upon a Continental topic, there is 
one invariable reply :—England will maintain the 
treaties of 1815. But when Hun is quashed, 
and Rome occupied, and the cit of the free 
town of Hamburg are massacred in their streets by 
Croatian soldiery, then the satin Foreign Minister 
looks beni tly around upon his honourable but 
Radical friends—“ if he may call them so”—and 
whistles, Lilibulero ! 

The hostile feelings evoked by the despotic 
decree of the Prussian Minister of the Interior 
reéstablishing the Provincial diets, does not in the 
least surprise us. There has fallen on the eyes 
of the German bureaucrats a judicial blindness. 
They live apart from the people, whom they pre- 
tend to rule, governed by the watchwords which 
go forth from Warsaw and St. Petersburgh. The 
commonest facts, of whichan English Minister could 
not be ignorant and live, are out of the range of 
theircomprehension. Hence the attempt to reesta- 
blish the feudal assemblies, called Provincial Di- 
ets: about the same thing as if a good old Tory 
Ministry should come in and propose to repeal the 
Reform Bill and substitute the rotten boroughs. 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 





As yet the House of Commons have done nothing 
but vote money, and money they continue to vote. 
Thus on Monday, after listening to a speech of Mr. 
Disraeli, on what he would, and what would not do, re- 
rooting the Customs and Inhabited House Duty, 
laying down the doctrine that the “‘ financial arrange- 
ments of the country had be rovisional,”’ and 
then permitting the bills to be read a second time 
pro forma, under protest, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

The object of the Committee was to vote the esti- 
mates for the Civil Service. Mr. Hume objected to 
several items included under the £97,747 demanded 
for royal palaces and public buildings ; especially the 
vote of £2615 for Frogmore and for Hampton Court 
stud-house; and he recommended that there should 
be a parliamentary inquiry instituted as to how the 
Dean and Chapter of St. George’s Chapel had * got 
hold ”’ of an estate left for the behocf of the Military 
Knights of Windsor, before the money demanded 
was voted. Under the head “ Scotland’? he found 
an item which puzzled him immensely; £840 for 
lighting and water-rates for the house of the British 
Ambassador at Paris! Lord John Russext defended 
the vote; and took shelter under the plea that the 
public were now admitted to Hampton Court, Kew, 
and Richmond Park—of which he made a great merit, 
considering the right of admission in the light of a 
privilege. As to Frogmore, four kitchen-gardens 
had been given up, and a complete garden 
formed there. A desultory discussion ensued — 
Mr. Ellice backing Lord John; Colonel Salwey 
complaining of the lion and the unicorn at Bucking- 
ham Palace, famous for turning their backs upon the 
Queen; Mr. Bright fastening on the charge for the 
house of the British ambassador at Paris; and Colonel 
Salwey actually going the length of moving that the 
vote for the Military Knights at Windsor be expunged 
for the reasons mentioned by Mr. Hume, character- 
ising the estimate as a gross robbery; but he with- 
drew his motion when Sir James Graham showed 
that there was absolutely no legal remedy against the 
Dean and Chapter. The whole vote was agreed to. 

In the discussion on the next vote, £41,829 for 
royal parks and pleasure-grounds, Colonel SintHore 
took occasion to deny that he had been to the 
Exhibition, but he ‘“ would not say that he 
would not go.’ This vote, together with votes 
of £3529, tor ventilation in the House of Com- 
mons, for providing houses for the clerk and 
housekeeper, and of £116,385 for the works of the 
new houses of Parliament, of £7000 for a record 
office, £61,481 for works at Holyhead, and £144,000 
for constructing harbours of refuge, were agreed to. 
With respect to the last vote great complaint was 
made about the ch for fortifications on the 
Channel Islands ; Mr. Hume suggesting that Govern- 
ment should send down some “sober men”’ to 
examine the matter. 

The interest of the evening attached to the vote for 
Maynooth. Mr Spooner pr that it be reduced 
_by £1236 10s.; in other words, that there should be 

‘ ited to Maynooth this year. The discus- 
Pete ran high and the division close. 
of the vote urged that the Catholics 
vote with contempt, and proved 
{ ul; that they only had a right to 
im, no right to “ equality.”” and that 
was “wrong, inasmuch as it directly en- 
couraged @ religion adverse to the welfare of the 
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nation. Among the opponents the most notable were 
Mr. Anstey, who declared his intention of opposing 
all votes of a similar nature, and Mr. W. J, Fox, on 
the ground that we have no right either to persecute 
or endow any religion whatever. When the com- 
mittee divided there were— 
For Mr. 8p "s amendment, 119; against it, 121. 
Majority for Ministers, 2. 


After narrowly escaping this shoal, the question of 
official salaries came on. Government demanded 
£53,700 for the Treasury department. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, Sir C. Trevelyan, has had his salary 
maintained at £2500, in the teeth of the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Official Salaries, that it 
should be reduced by £500,—a reduction which Mr. 
Beresrorp moved should be made, He was sup- 
ported by Mr. Disraeli; and Lord John Russell came 
to the rescue of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A long discussion ensued, but neither party advanced 
anything new. The committee divided— 

For Mr. Beresford’s amendment, 72; against it, 118. 

Majority against, 46. 





After agreeing to two other votes, the Chairman 
reported progress, and the House resumed. 

The only other notable incident which occurred 
during the evening was the rejection, by 66 to 12, of 
the Act of Parlhament Abbreviation Repeal Bill. The 
House adjourned at a quarter to two o'clock. 

The House must have felt it quite a relief, when on 
Tuesday they had otherthan supply matter to debate, 
A series of election questions came on first. John 
Strutt and Charles Cunningham were ordered into 
the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, for having 
signed or caused to be signed the name of Thomas 
Hughes Bradford, without his authority, to a petition 
presented to the House against the return of Mr. 
Bethell for the borough of Aylesbury. At a later 
hour, the Sergeant reported that the culprits were 
in custody; and on the motion of the ere 1s 
General, it was agreed that they should be brought 
to the bar, reprimanded by the Speaker, and dis- 
charged on the payment of fees. They were accord- 
ingly brought in and severely reprimanded, The 
Speaker said that, John Strutt and Charles Cunning- 
ham had been guilty of “ gross misconduct,” which 
could not be palliated or excused, as they were not, 
and could not be ignorant of the rules of the House. 
He was commanded to convey to them the expression 
of the “ marked displeasure’’ of the House. The 
offenders bowed and withdrew. 

The House went into committee on the St. Alban’s 
Bribery Commission Bill. Mr, Banxzgs objected to 
the first clause: and moved that it should be omitted. 
The House divided on the motion that the clause 
should stand part of the Bill. 

For the clause, 66 ; against it, 17. 
Majority for, 49. 

The remaining clauses were slightly amended, the 
bill reported, ordered to be reprinted, and the House 
resumed. 

Mr. WoprHovsr presented a petition from an 
elector of St. Alban’s, averring that Mr. Edwards 
had been so long and so intimately mixed up with 
the bribery and corruption carried on at St. Alban’s, 
that the ends of justice would be frustrated by his 
discharge before a full inquiry had been made. Mr. 
Spooner moved that Edwards be discharged, on the 
ground that he had made a full and complete con- 
fession of his guilt, that he had been in prison nine 
weeks, that he was very ill, that his imprisonment 
had caused his wife so much anxiety that she was 
confined to her bed, and that Edwards denied that he 
could exercise any control whatever over the absent 
witnesses, and that he would willing appear before 
any tribunal the House might appoint, and give a full 
account of all the transactions in which he had been 
concerned, The motion was objected to, but Mr. 
Spooner pressed it to a division, when there were— 

For the motion 4; against it, 133. 
Majority, 129 

Mr. Bass brought on his motion for a repeal of one 
half of the malt tax, The House seemed to feel that 
this was only a weak repetition of the debate on Mr. 
Cayley’s motion. Mr. Bass, however, being a brewer 
made some new points. He denied that it was a 
brewers’ question—few were in favour of it. Neither 
did he think it a malsters’ question—both parties 
being desirous of keeping things as they are. He 
contended that a change had taken place in the taste 
of the public with respect to beer :— 

** The public, instead of having recourse to the strong 
intoxicating beer which they formerly drank in great 
quantities, now preferred beer of moderate strength. 
(Hear, hear.) He could speak on this point from his 
own experience ; because for one barrel of beer of mo- 
derate strength which he sold twelve years ago, he now 
sold more than ten; and for three of strong beer which 
he then sold, he did not now sell one. (Hear, hear.) 
There was another reason why the consumption of beer 
was not so large as it might have been. Almost all other 
articles had decreased in price, whereas beer had not 
changed its price for twenty-one years. While barley 
had ranged from 30s. to 60s. per quarter, the price of 
beer had always remained the same. (Laughter.) He 
assured the House that there were reasons for the stabi- 
lity of the price of beer which did not exist in all trades. 
(Contin ued laughter.)”” 





Increase of consumption had followed 
duty in so many cases that he did not see wh Po 
same effect should not result from the repeal a the 


malt-tax. 


“Then there was the case of bread,” i 
honourable member. ‘The Legislature fed ‘ahem 
the duty on corn, and the consequence had been that the 
péople had consumed 10,000,000 quarters of wheat 
annum more than ms | had consumed before the 
of the corn laws. ow, what was beer but b 
another form (laughter), and he would maintain not 
the least agreeable form either? (‘ Hear, hear, ang 
conti: ter). Lord Naas had asserted that the 
morality of his countrymen would be improved if they 
had more whisky, (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bass was not prepared to accept the Proposi. 
tion of Lord Naas, but he contended that beer of 
moderate strength would become an article of 4j 
instead of an agent of intoxication, and would assist 
in improving the morality of the people. The debate 
was very dull, and there was a general disposition tp 
shirk discussion. The CHANCELLOR of the Excnrovrg 
opposed the motion in a short speech apparently more 
for form’s sake than anything else. Some amusement 
was afforded by Mr.Brotherton and Mr.H. Drummond: 
the former contending that whisky and beer were 
both deleterious, and the latter standing up for bee 
as the poor man’s beverage; Colonel Sibthorp 
ping the climax by declaring that ‘* he was not oneof 
those individuals who, like the honourable membe 
for Salford, lived upon cabbage-water.” (Laughter,) 
On a division there were— 

For Mr. Bass’s motion, 31; against it, 76, 

Majority against, 45. 

Mr. Cozpen moved his resolution on the inter. 
national reduction of armaments, advocating what 
is understood to be the peace policy. Mr, Coh 
den said that he did not intend to discuss the 
amount of Continental armies; when he spoke of 
warlike preparations he alluded only to navies and 
fortifications. He regarded armies as the “ standj 
curse’ of the present generation. ( Cheers.) Those 
on the Continent, he was told, were maintained to 
keep down domestic revolt and maintain intemal 
order as it was called. And how, then, could he 

tsuade foreign governments to reduce their armies, 

e believed that if England and France reduced 
their naval forces and fortifications, other countries 
might afterwards follow with a reduction of their 
armies. He then showed that in France, as in 
this country, the navy estimates were framed 
with reference to what the other state was sup- 
posed to be doing; the consequence of this policy 
was not only to keep up irritation, but to encourage 
exaggerated reports of the armaments of the two 
countries, the increased preparations of each reacting 
upon and provoking the other. Groundless panics, 
thus created, had of late years entailed upon England 
and France an enormous expenditure for superfluow 
fortifications, as well as augmentations of their navies. 
Was it not possible to put a stop to this rivalry of 
waste and folly, to agree to a limitation of forces, and 
thus abandon a policy which was a source of mutual 
injury? America was ready to adopt this principle. 
Russia could offer no practical obstacle if France and 
England concurred ; and he contended that, so far 
from the present time being unfavourable to the 
experiment, it was most auspicious. He suggested 
specific form of action; he only asked that diplomacy 
should put itself more in harmony with the spirital 
the age. He begged to move ‘‘an address to he 
Majesty, praying that she will direct the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication 
with the Government of France, and endeavour 
prevent in future the rivalry of warlike preparations 
in time of peace, which has hitherto been the policy 
of the two Governments, and to promote, if posi 
a mutual reduction of armaments.”” Mr. UrquHait 
and Mr. MacKINNoN opposed the motion; the 
latter, as impracticable, though desirable ; the former, 
because it attributed the augmentation of our navies 
the musty diplomatic policy of former times, wheres 
it was Lord Palmerston who had been the caused 
all this warlike preparation on the part of France 
Lord Patmerston said, however little he might 
think the methods by which Mr. Cobden endea' 
to give effect to his principles were the best cal 
lated to attain the end he proposed, he subscribed 
implicitly to the general tendency of his views. 
objection to this motion was that it aimed too 
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Ae, 


at divesting this country of her means of defence, with- 
out waiting till other countries had placed themselvé 


ina similar position, Mr. Cobden had avowedly 
out of consideration the large military force 
France; but in comparing relative means of offencé 
our attention must not be confined to line of battle 
ships. If a great country like this wished to be at 
peace with other Powers, it must take care to 


tain unimpaired its ability to repel attack, and with 


out cherishing any hostile sentiment, it was our duly 
to ourselves, and to the functions which Providence 
had destined this country to — to keep her ins 

a position, He thought the plan of action pro, 

Mr. Cobden could lead to no practicable result ; but he 
said :— 


‘I shall be ready to adopt the motion and speee L. i 


the honourable gentleman, as the expression of aa 
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upon a safe basis at home, he could boldly meet her 
enemies abroad, and contribute to the foundation of that 
colonial empire which forms so important a part, of our 
present greatness; and honour be to him for his endea- 
vour to place this foundation upon the rock of the 
Church. ia cheers.) The first jubilee of the 
society fell in times when religious apathy had succeeded 
to the over-excitement of the preceding age. Lax morals 
and a sceptical philosophy began to undermine the 
Christian faith (hear, bowl, treating with indifference, 
and even with ridicule, the most sacred objects. Still 
this society persevered in its labours with unremitting 
zeal, turning its chief attention to the North American 
continent, where a young and vigorous society was 
rapidly growing intoa people. (Hear, hear.) ‘The second 
ubilee found this country in a most critical position. 
he had obtained by the Peace of Amiens a moment’s 
respite from the tremendous contestin which she had been 
engaged with her Continental rival, and which she had 
soon to renewin order to maintain her own existence, 
and to secure a permanent peace to Europe. Since the 
last jubilee the American colonies, which had originally 
been peopled chiefly by British subjects who had left 
their homes to escape the yoke of religious intolerance 
and oppression, had thrown off their allegiance to the 
mother country in defence of civil rights, the attachment 
to which they had carried with them from the British 
soil. (Cheers.) Yet this society was not dismayed, but 
in a truly Christian spirit continued its labours in the 
neighbouring North American and West Indian settle- 
ments. (Hear, hear.) This, the third jubilee, falls in 
a happier epoch (hear, hear), when peace is established 
in Europe, and religious fervour is rekindled (hear, hear), 
and at an auspicious moment, when we are cclebrating 
a festival of the civilization of mankind (cheers), to which 
all quarters of the globe have contributed their produc- 
tions and are sending their people (cheers)—for the first 
time recognizing their advancement as a common good— 
their interests as identical—their mission on earth the 
same. (Loud cheering.) And this civilization rests on 
Christianity—could by d be raised on Christianity—can 
only be maintained by Christianity (cheers) ; the blessings 
of which are now carried by this society to the vast territo- 
ries of India and Australasia, which last are again to be peo- 
pled by the Anglo-Saxon race. (Hear.) While we have 
thus to congratulate ourselves upon our state of tempo- 
ral prosperity—harmony at home and peace abroad—we 
cannot help deploring that the Church, whose exertions 
for the progress of Christianity and civilization we are 
to-day acknowledging, should be afflicted by internal 
dissensions—(hear, hear)—and attacks from without. 
(Hear, hear.) I have no fear, however, for her safety 
and ultimate welfare—(cheers)—so long as she holds fast 
to what our ancestors gained for us at the Reformation— 
the Gospel, and the unfettered right of its use. ( Cheers.) 
The dissensions and difficulties which we witness in this, 
as in every other Church, arise from the natural and ne- 
cessary conflict of the two antagonistic principles which 
move human society in Church as well as State—I mean 
the principles of individual liberty, and of allegiance and 
submission to the will of the community, exacted by it 
for its own preservation. These two conflicting prin- 
ciples cannot be disregarded—they must be reconciled. 
(Hear, hear.) To this country belongs the honour of 
having succeeded in this mighty task as far as the State 
is concerned, while other nations are wrestling with it. 
And I feel persuaded that the same earnest zeal and 
practical wisdom which have made her political constitu- 
tion an object of admiration to other nations, will, under 
God’s blessing, make her Church likewise a model to 
the world. (Hear, hear.) Let us look upon this as- 
sembly as a token of future hope; and may the harmony 
which reigns among us at this moment, and which we 
owe to cry met in furtherance of a common holy ob- 
ject, be, by the Almighty, permanently bestowed upon 
the Church! (Hear, hear.)” 
The report was then read and the Bishop of Lon- 
don moved the first resolution, which simply ex- 
pressed the thankfulness of the society for the bless- 
ings of Providence, under whose guidance the society 
had worked, and prayed still to work. The Bishop 
then alluded to the fact that the third jubilee had 
fallen in 1851, the year of the Exposition—an under- 
taking whose tendency would be to mitigate, if not 
remove, national antipathies and prejudices, and to 
soften and harmonize feelings which at present, per- 
haps, went to alienate the inhabitants of different but 
neighbouring countries from one another. (Chieers.) 
The society had wrought successfully for the interests 
of the Gospel at Cape Town, in the hast Indies, con- 
spicuously in Prince Rupert’s Island, where a num- 
ber of Indians were first taught the rudiments of 
agriculture, and the manufactures necessary for the 
comforts of life, and then became sincere and faithful 
Christians ; and in Borneo. In each territory “evan- 
gelization and civilization” had gone hand in hand. 
Lord John Russell seconded the resolution. He 
contrasted the period of the formation of the society 
with its present state, and pointed to the millions 
who now, in far-off lands, had the blessing of the 
Bible, compared to the few who could read it, or had 
it to read, in 1701. Territories under Christian rule, 
in which Christian bishops preached, in which Chris- 
tian ple worshipped, were formerly overrun by 
infidel and Mahometan conquerors ; but he thought 
that the arts, and the sciences, we now possessed, 
would in future be an effectual security for Chris- 
tianity. 
Lord Grey moved the second resolution, purporting 
that it was the duty of the Church of England to 


ay = instruction for British emigrants. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, in seconding this resolution 
said that the assistance of the society was likely to 





be required more than ever, as the stream of emigra- 
tion increased. 

“The working-classes were becoming more aware of 
the benefits emigration afforded to them, and the pressure 
at home was very great; with all swimming in this great 
sea of competition so close that a man could scarcely 
strike out for his own safety without injuring his neigh- 
bour—(hear, inl ;—and the wothing-daeeet were under- 
taking for themselves that which they could do better for 
themselves than any others could help them to—(hear, 
hear) ;—and they were finding means to convey them- 
selves and their families to the vast field which was open 
to their energies. (Hear.) It was true, indeed, as had 
been eloquently stated, that we lived in a happier epoch 
than that which saw the creation of this society; but we 
lived ina time which had its peculiar difficulties, and one 
of them might be too great security—(Aear, hear),—too 
great a self-complacency with our own state, (Hear, 
hear.) God help the age which dubbed itself a religious 
age! (Hear, hear.) We might not be sure how much 
of the external decorum and external moral observance 
which we saw was the result, not so much of astrong reli- 
gious conviction, as of the greater diffusion of the pres- 
sure of public opinion through the increased means of 
communication and publicity—(Ahear)—of that public 
opinion which could not create virtue, but which could 
and did exact respectability.” 


The Bishop of Oxford moved the third resolution, 
to the effect that, great as had been the success of 
missionaries, the hopes of the society must be founded 
on a native ministry. 


‘“* Although the first missionary efforts among a people 
must come from without, the Church could never truly be 
the Church of that people until it was reproduced out of 
the blood of the people. (Hear, hear.) The work, till 
then, was done at a manifest disadvantage. The Gospel 
had not, or scarcely had, the advantage of coming in the 
accents of the mother-tongue, nor had it the benefit of 
the great law of family life. (Hear, hear.) The essen- 
tial nature of the Church of Christ was, that it was a 
leavening principle ; that it was not to come as a foreign 
thing to any people, but that it was to penetrate the 
whole life of that people, purifying and elevating all that 
it found in them, and so bearing a certain national cha- 
racter in each people, while it had certain great lines of 
common truth, common organization, and common bless- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) What we had to do, then, was to 
raise up a native ministry. (Hear, hear.)”’ 

He contended that England was better fitted for 
this mission than any other nation; for was not her 
language and her power more extensive than that of 
any other nation? 

** Something had been said of divisions, and sorrows, 
and griefs of heart, and God knew how they pressed on 
those to whom in any degree the duty of governing at 
this time was committed (hear, hear); but let us not 
look only at the gloomy side. In some respects these 
things were the necessary correlative of intense and 
active life. (Hear.) There had been times of greater 
quietness in the Church, but were they always times of 
equal activity ? (Hear.) There had been times of greater 
union; but when men were asleep, they did not find out 
their disunion.”’ (Loud cries of ‘ Hear.’) 


The resolution was seconded by Sir Robert Inglis. 
The remaining proceedings were wholly unimportant; 
and after a vote of thanks to Prince Albert, tendered 
through the Archbishop of Canterbury, the meeting 
separated. 


The clergy of the diocese of Chichester have pre- 
sented an address to their bishop in reply to that 
forwarded through him from the archbishops and 
bishops of the Church in the spring. , The address 
states that the signers have been pained by the 
‘* novelties’ introduced into the order of the services 
of the Church, and that they regret beyond expres- 
sion “ the seeming encouragement given to those ir- 
regularities by some of their chief pastors, whilst 
counteracting appeals made to them, whether by 
private communication or through the press, have 
not unfrequently been received with a most chilling 
and forbidden coldness,”’ They deprecate any altera- 
tion of the ‘all but inspired Book of Common 
Prayer’’; and they beg to ‘‘express a hope that no 
countenance will be given by those in authority to 
the maintainers and progagatorsof strife and jangling, 
of indifferentism and negligence, or of Romish error 
and superstition ;’’ and add :— 

‘* For, as to the principle lately avowed, and alluded to 
in the address of the episcopate, ‘ That as the Church of 
England is the ancient Catholic Church settled in this 
land before the Reformation, and was then reformed only 
oy casting away certain strictly defined corruptions; 
therefore, whatever form or usage existed in the Church 
before the Reformation may, now be freely introduced 
and observed, unless there can be alleged against it the 
distinct letter of some formal prohibition’—we be 
utterly to deny it, and to assert our right to deny a 
Romanizing tendency so insidious and so dangerous, on 
the grounds laid down in the 34th article of our Church.” 

The London Union on Church Matters held its 
annual meeting at St. Martin’s-hall, on Thursday 
week. A report was read containing the opinions of 
the Union on the following topics:— 

Revival of synodical action ; baptismal contro- 


versy ; proposed new tests of orthodoxy; the Papal | 


rescript; attacks on the due observance of ritual 
matters ; threatened attack on the Book of Common 
Prayer ; grievances of the clergy respecting burial 
service ; foreign chaplaincies ; parliamentary pro- 
ceedings and royal commissions; national education ; 
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popular publications and intercourse with foregy 
rotestants, 


Upon all these subjects the committee came to con! 


clusions in a Tractarian sense. Synodical 
should be revived ; a new Court of A : 
for spiritual cases ; the refusal of the Pope “ to 
nize the Catholicity of the English Churth, whj 
has perpetuated the lamentable schism of Western 
Europe ”’ is protested against, but the p 
lation on the rescript unequivocally condemned; 
attack on ritualism is lamented ; and the revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer is denounced, The last 
paragraph of the report condemns as a * 
to the Church”’ the invitations given to various 
tors of foreign communities to preach in Proprietary 
chapels. 

The Bishop of London having declared that it ig 
‘contrary to the law of the land”’ for foreign 
to preach in churches belonging to the Church of 
England, the Reverend J. Reeve, of Portman 
was obliged to close the doors upon the crowd aggem. 
bled there on Sunday last. A dissenting chapel 
in Hinde-street, Manchester-square, was opened ty _ 
them. 


Mr. Gorham has protested against the Exete 
Synod as illegal, and refused, therefore, to attend the 
Rural Decanal Chapter to elest representatives, 
meetings have been held in three parishes at Exeter 
and protests ager’ upon. . 

Meanwhile Henry of Exeter, nothing daunted 
the storm of opposition raised throughout his dio. 
cese, had a field-day at Totness, on Friday week, 
The meeting was called a Visitation of the Bishop tp 
the Clergy. After the business was over, the 
and his ministers dined together; and in 4 
ledging his own health the bishop made the following 
extraordinary statement :— 

‘ T wish to avoid differences; but I will speak of what 
is notorious as having occurred at assemblies of persons 
calling themselves the laity of England. Now, I hare 
the highest opinion of the rights of the real laity of the 
Church of England, or of the Church at large. I bold 
that the laity, considered as they ought to , 
as the faithful members of the Church—have 
rights, great privileges—ay, and I will say, edhe 
have great powers. But then, as in all cases in which 
privileges or powers belong to any description of persons, 
those persons must be prepared for the exercise of thow 

owers and the enjoyment of those pera. (Applaws,) 
te is a great mistake to suppose thatall those not in 
orders are the laity: the laity are the sound and 
members of the Church not in ig orders; and tho 
who act in defiance of the Church, in direct hostility ty 
her governors, are not the laity—they are merely u- 
ordained persons. I do not scruple to say this, because 
it is not possible to be ignorant of the strong indication 
of feeling, on the part of persons who fancy themselrs 
the laity, who fancy themselves churchmen, but whow 
proceeaings have been, in fact (I say it most seriously, 
yet most sorrowfully, without a particle of irritation, 
from the bottom of my heart), and as I deem them, mos 
sinful, because most schismatic.” ( Applause.) 

The whole animus of his speech is there; ftom 
the beginning to the end it was one long excom 
munication of all lay persons, as laity of the Church, 
who were opposed to what the bishop and clergy be 
lieved to be lawful and right. Though himself ready 
and anxious to maintain the “ true rights of the 
Queen, in the exercise of her supremacy,’ yet “when 
he heard it said that the Queen was supreme in mat- 
ters of faith, he repelled the assertion with all the 
power which he could command.” 

We read in the Western Times that the publicfed | 
ing against the approaching synod has been man 
fested this week with augmenting force, The feeling 
of the clergy is scarcely less opposed to ea 
tion of the bishop; but their esprit de corps 
them more cautious in giving expression to it, One 
of the most determined of the clerical opponents of ' 
the synod, and who has been greatly instrument! 2 
defeating the bishop in his deanery, wishes it to be 
stated that many of the clergy, himself amo the 
number, abstain from signing the protest tha 
belief that it would limit their powers of op 
sition—whereas they are determined to oppose™ 
synod in every Baser Po way.” 

A meeting, designated a conversazione, took places! 
Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, between theafee | 
tors in London and several dignitaries of the a 
of England, The object of the meeting v# 
to be that of affording “foreign pastors and 
religious foreigners the opportunity of becoming © 
quainted with the clergy of the Church of Bogan” 
and those lay members who take a8 : 
her affairs,” 

Mr. Terence Flanagan, architect, of Blackban, 
has written to the Times in defence of the 


“ cells,” or ‘cellars,’? which Mr. 8 ot 
the convent of Edgbaston. Mr. Flanagan eat abon 


he suggested them; that they are four 
ground, on one side; and lighted better than ast 
underground rooms in London. He adds:= ail 
“ They all communicate with each other, with al 
kitchen, and also with the street, or public road, 7 


ordinary door, made of ordinary deal, of @ ys 


4 
4 oi 
may be picked without calling into aid the ' 
the cele rated American = vy b. 9 aid 
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__««,«€, e areal 
Bramah, when Mr, Spooner, with the true spirit of a 

mab vant, wishes to liberate the unfortunate inmates 
= dark cells. One of these rooms is intended for 
bmg or bakehouse ; another, I fancied, might do for 
sundry ; and the other, adjoining the road, for the 
° i of the poor people who a 

doors of religious houses. In conclusion, I have only 
the doors of nat “there is less cellarage attached to this 
building than to any ordinary house, not so much as 
third of the space covered by the building being 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

French news this week presents no additional fea- 
tures of interest. The debates in the revisian commis- 
sion continue with unabated vigour ; but nothing new 
has been said. There is * a a 3 

isplayed against the law o ay 31—M. 
SE eeeile diiteg te repeal of that law a con- 
son of his vote for revision. General Cavaignac 
has agree] ~y the — > to — 
ce sh governe y a Kepublic or a Mo- 
on ought at once to be settled. 

Hamburg correspondence of the 10th instant in- 
forms us that the initiative in the quarrel between 
the populace and the Austrian soldiers in the suburb 
of St. Pauli, was taken by several non-commissioned 
officers, who, at an early stage of the dispute, drew 
their swords, and attacked the people in the dancing 
booths. — = — —_ _ ye were 

length induced to leave the place, but they re- 
oer pare astrong reinforcement of their comrades, 
whom they had picked up in the streets. They 
were again expelled and compelled to fly from 
the exasperation of the people. Amidst the din 
and confusion of the contest a cry was suddenly 
raised that these soldiers had cut down a man, 
They were consequently hotly pursued, and as 
they a yo — rd pursuers . 
ensued. e Hanseatic soldiers on guard inter- 
fered, and endeavoured to arrest the leaders of the 
affray ; but before this measure could be executed, 
an Rieeien patrol came up, and the officer in 
command summoned the people to disperse at once. 
This peremptory demand led to fatal results. 
oa be pelt yw that the Hanseatic police 
would have succeeded in suppressing the riot, but for 
the appearance of the Austrian patrol on Hamburgh 
territory. The presence of the Austrians within the 
liberties of “ the free city’’ was considered as un- 
authorised; and the officer’s command to his men, 
“ prime and load,’’ and to advance to within twenty 
yards of the riotous masses, was followed by derisive 
cheers and yells of defiance. Upon this the front 
rank of the Austrians fired. The volley was followed 
by the shrieks of the wounded; and the populace, 
frantic with rage, assailed the troops with a shower 
of stones, and compelled them to retreat within the 
of Altona. The générale was meanwhile 
sounded through the streets of that city. The Aus- 
trian garrison assembled; and, again leaving the 
pasa bg —, _ St. Pauli. They were com- 
man y the Generals Legeditsch and Theimer. 
As the columns advanced Ren the populace, volley 
after volley was fired by the front ranks. The people 
gave way. General Theimer was wounded by astone, 
which disabled his right arm; but as the Austrians 
sage Sid gd fled for safety towards the 
es of Aamburgh. The Austrian troops would hav 
pursued them po ae into the city, torke ag aa 
mination of the Hanseatic Lieutenant Lorenzen, who 
‘Was in command of the Hamburgh Gate, and who 
compelled the Austrian troops to respect the autho- 
mty of the Senate. No further details have tran- 
spired of the killed and wounded in this affair. 


A proclamation has been published by the magis- 
trates of Hamburg, stating the full case of the riots, 
and exhorting the people to calmness and modera- 
tion. The following is a translation of this docu- 
ment ;— 

ae : . ** NOTICE. 

e evening of Whitsunday an occurrence, which 
is ony to be deplored, took place. It was caused bya 
_ » in which soldiers belonging to the Imperial Aus- 

me ay Joined, together with the Austrian military 
wy ted on town of Altona. In consequence of this, 
pte = er-in-Chief of the Austrian corps has caused 
merry 4 Fee from the neighbouring Holstein to 
Py — urbof St. Pauli, without the consent of the 
Yen le Council of your Senate, 
rn honourable Council of the Senate has already 
will leave nothing en : revocation of this measure, and 
the rights of the sity. one which may serve to maintain 
18, at 80 serious a moment, and in order to prevent 
ce dager to our city, the sacred duty at every 
ieangee Subject of the State, as well as that of every 
1< mak poate | hospitality within the same, to avoid 
age of pt gy same giving vent to any ebullition of feel- 
7 oa ie ee against the Austrian troops 
[ae + phew upon, and passing through, the 
—— State, and in the case of their supposing 
themse ae even justified therein by any cause of provo- 
Poy eae tes other side, not to have recourse to 
their own oo gl in word or deed, of taking justice into 
“very Hamburger who loves 
7 mind what he owes to the 
temporarily residing amon 
® good understandi 


his native city should 
troops of a confederate 
us, and with whom 
existed, Should, 





however, individual transgressors be found, regardless of 
this warning and admonition, guilty of allowing them- 
selves to offer any insults to the Imperial soldiers, either 
individually or collectively, thereby causing to their 
fellow-citizens and their native city any fresh disaster 
the will have the most summary punishment inflicte 
upon them forthwith, 
“Given in Council assembled, Hamburg, 

June 13, 1851,” 


The above document shows that the occupation of 
the suburb of St. Pauli is still continued by the Aus- 
trians, and the Senate are indeed making every 
effort to obtain redress for what the Hamburg papers 
call a ‘breach of faith” on the part of the Austrians. 
In their protest, a copy of which it is said has been 
forwarded to the Court of St. James's, the Senate 
protests that the conflict was not of a political cha- 
racter, and that the inhabitants of St. Pauli, who are 
the parties on whom the burden of the Austrian oc- 
cupation falls, can in no way be made responsible for 
the conduct of the sailors and labourers who are 
wont to visit that suburb on holydays, but especially 
on Whitsunday. The inhabitants, it is alleged, did 
all in their power to assist the Austrian troops, and 
to screen the vanquished from the fury of the popu- 
lace. The Hamburg papers express the greatest 
satisfaction with the tone of the Senate’s protest and 
the terms of their proclamation. 


The Austrians have taken possession of many of 
the city watchhouses, have planted cannon at the 
city gates, have made a great military display of 
loaded guns on the parade, arrested a great many 
unarmed citizens, and made many domiciliary visits, 
in order to discover a political design in this drunken 
brawl. 

The German topic at present uppermost is, the 
attempt of the Prussian Court to reéstablish the old 
provincial diets, as they existed before 1848. ‘This 
project has caused an immense agitation in Prussia, 
and the opposition is apparently so strong as to lead 
to the belief that the whole thing will turn out a 
failure. The ‘circles,’ local assemblies created 
since 1848, refuse to dissolve in some places; in 
others the diets have met and dissolved themselves ; 
and in others the decree of the Minister of*the Inte- 
rior, reéstablishing the diets, has been formally de- 
clared illegal. It is reported that the German police 
have discovered some terribly wide-spread conspiracy 
against the Governments. In almost every State out 
of the thirty-four domiciliary visits were paid at the 
same period by the police to the leaders of the demo- 
cratic party in each State. Bureaux were broken open, 
desks were ransacked, floors torn up in every direction, 
papers of all kinds confiscated, but evidently without 
the desired result. The few individuals in whose 
possession papers sufficiently suspicious to procure 
their arrest were found, were discharged within twenty- 
four hours afterwards. One of the numerous agents 
of the police has most probably concocted some story 
to terrify his employers, ne fill his own pockets. 
There are no conspiracies of any kind in Germany at 
this moment, dangerous to public welfare, excepting 
those among the Sovereigns. Political apathy is so 
general everywhere, that none but the maddest of 
visionary enthusiasts can dream of organizing a con- 
spiracy for a popular purpose. If there be such, 
their plans and purposes cannot remain long hid from 
the eyes of the police. The impossibility of discovering 
anything of the kind has produced the invented 
plots, in consequence of which so many private 
dwellings have lately been defiled by the visits of the 
police. 

Under certain circumstances Spain seems deter- 
mined to intervene in Portugal in the cause of 
monarchy. 

The Marquis of Miraflores, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was questioned in the Senate, June 10, as to 
the intentions of Spain with regard to intervening in 
the affairs of Portugal. In reply, the minister stated 
‘that he respected in the highest degree the inde- 
pendence of other nations ; that the single exception 
would be that of Queen Isabella’s Government be- 
holding Queen Donna Maria's throne in danger; bui 
that event had not happened, and at that moment 
nothing serious need be apprehended. Up to this 
period the representatives of the pag) ae at Lisbon 
had limited themselves to giving to Marshal Saldanha 
and the Portuguese Government wise and salutary 
counsels touching the preservation of the throne. If, 
however—which God forbid—the crown of Queen 

Donna Maria should one day be placed in peril, and 
the intervention of Spain become necessary, that in- 
tervention should not take place without a previous 
understanding between Spain and the other powers 
who were parties to the treaty of quadruple alliance.” 

Portugal continues tranquil. The semi-military 

omar—demonstration at Evora had failed. 

The Conservatore of Florence quotes a letter from 


il 


E 
gfe 


summoned to open the doors in the name 
they answered that the house was i i 
subjects, and consegeney inviolable, A 
ensued, after which the authorities, suspecting 
advantage was taken of the delay to burn papers 
other articles, ordered the doors to be broken open, 
and a similar question had to be re up stairs, 
where they found a door secured with iron bars; two 
persons were arrested in the act of burning a mass of 
papers. The police found, besides a voluminous 
correspondence in English, a complete set of printing 
materials, several clandestine publications printed on 
the premises, and a quantity of arms. three 
sons of Lord Aldborough,and the individual who had 
attempted to escape, were arrested and secured in the 
Fortezza Vecchia. The articles seized were put into 
two chests, and sealed up in the presence of the British 
Consul. Fourteen more persons connected with this 
affair have been since arrested. 





AUSTRIA IN LOMBARDY. 

The Times publishes a letter from a co’ t 
at Milan, in which it is asserted that ‘‘ Lombardy is 
more a convict settlement than a colony, not to say 
an integral portion of a pres empire,” and the writer 
declares that he “‘ would rather be located at the Ber- 
mudas, or in Australia, than be condemned to pass 
the weary hours as the Milanese are now compelled to 
do.”” He further adds, that ‘* Austria is well aware 
of the insecurity of her tenure, and she treats Lome 
bardy as speculators do a mine, by extracting all the 
treasures it contains in the shortest space of time.”” He 
“cannot refrain from saying that the conduct of 
Austria is intolerable.” Since Radetsky entered 
Milan in triumph, in 1848, after the campaign of the 
Mincio, “ Terror and proscription ’’ have me the 
orders of the day. And the writer of the letter sees 
no other remedy for this dreadful state of things than 
the cession of Lombard territory as far as the Mincio, 
to Piedmont. He asks whether Lord Palmerston 
is aware that Austria is in possession of all the roads 
traversing the Apennines, save that from Genoa to 
Novi. And he says:— 
“If you draw a line from Leghorn to Ancona, with 
the exception of Liguria, the whole of Central and 
Northern Italy is commanded oy her arms. All the 
passes of the Apennines are at her disposal, the two 
eo ports of the Adriatic and Mediterranean are in her 

ands ; and, though we call it ‘occupation,’ every great 
city from the line I mention, including the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany, the better part of the heaes States, the 
Duchies of Parma and Modena, are garrisoned by her 
troups and subject to her influence.” 

He designates the French occupation of Rome as 
an “imprudent act.” With the Austrian occupation 
before him, he declares that “ colour it as you may, it 
is no less a fact, and the Foreign-office should Took 
to it.” 

“« The Foreign-office may answer,” he says, “ ‘ What 
is Italy to us?” and what, in point of fact, is Italy to 
us? But let us not forget that in erying with 
Minto at Rome and at Naples ‘ Viva la Independenza 
d’ Italia’ we were forging the chains by which Italians 
are to be bound, and perpetuating foreign dominion in 
the peninsula to an extent that, since the time of Napo- 
leon, had not been thought of.” 

Though this view which we have simply expounded 
is Palmerstonian, and reads like an unofficial letter 
from ‘* Mr. Abercrombie,”’ we aceept it asa sign of the 
times. 


SUCCESS OF ASSOCIATION IN PARIS. 

We published the week before last a letter from a 
friend in Paris, which showed how successful the 
Associationists have been, in the face of persecution 
and difficulties of all sorts. We add to that the fol- 
lowing letter, which is an equally valuable testimony 
to the same fact :— 





Paris, June 10, 1851. 

My Dear Siz,—I am glad to find that the principle 
of Association is making great way in England, 

Although associations of workmen were established 
here in 1834, the revolution of 1848 gave the first 
powerful impulse to a wide and practical application 
of the codperative principle. en it was, by the 
energy of M. Louis Blanc, that these societies first 
obtained the sanction and support of the State; but 
the spontaneity of the movement is now proved by 
its subsequent vigorous growth under the most adverse 
circumstances, Until the ion of the Repub- 
lie these societies were barely tolerated ; and in 1837, 
an association formed for the purpose of establishin 
a riband manufactory at St. Etienne, was cuppecusel 
by the police (that Deus et machina of modern 
despotism!) and some of its chief promoters were 
imprisoned. In the columns of the Luropean and the 
Atelier these questions were ably discussed, and the 
latter publication only ceased to appear on the promul- 
gation of the new law against the freedom of the press, 





Leghorn of the 9th, giving the particulars of the 
domiciliary visit which was made to a villa near the 


Condotti, inhabited by the family of the late Lord | 


Aldborough. Notwithstanding the precautions taken, 
a person attempted to escape over the garden wall, 


when a money power of eighteen thousand francs, 
| in the shape of security, became indispensable. The 
writers intelligence, energy, and devotion 
| to their cause ; but that t of the precious metals 
| was beyond their means. Many of these associations 





but was arrested, and was at once indentified as a | have been founded by men who possessed no other 





native of Lucca, who had formerly served in. the 
police corps, the inmates of 


the villa were 


| capital than a few tools, a small supply of the 
| necessary materials, and ‘s large fund’ oll enetay, 
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skill, and self denial. At first no one would “That the popular resistance to the measure was met | we copy the subjoined om tha Ma 
by the assurance of those in power that the standin ¢? eet bee Ses Re Mediterraneo 


trust them, no one would even purchase from them. 
These emancipationists of white labour had become 
the béte noir of the Epicier class. Some few of 
their members yielded to the pressure of distress, 
to discouragement, or to the pange of hunger ; but at 
length the perseverance, self-sacrifice, and morality 
of the large majority overcame the prejudices of their 
opponents, and the reactionary terrors of 1848-49 
gave place to more reasonable views —more especially 
as many crude and (for the present at least) im- 
practicable theories were rejected by the workmen 
themselves. But permit me briefly to relate the 
history of one of the most successful associations, 
that of the Facteurs de Pianos, 162, Rue de Faubourg 
St. Denis, who have already realized a considerable 
capital by their own unassisted labour. 

This association, founded 8th March, 1849, con- 
sisted originally of fifteen members. Each man 
brought a contribution according to his means; some 
few money, but in very small sums (forming a 
cap'tal of 229 francs). Their most important ac- 
quisition was the remnant of a stock of well-sea- 
soned wood, which belonged to a man hitherto 
unsuccessful in business, to whom the novel scheme 
opened a fair prospect of redemption. ‘Though he 
died prematurely of cholera, several unfinished pianos, 
made out of his own stock of wood, were completed for 
his widow, who lets them out for hire ; and his children 
as soon as they can work, will, if well conducted, be 
taken into the association. At first these sturdy 
craftsmen suffered great privations, and were obliged 
to deny themselves the common necessaries of life. 
For three or four months, they starved upon their own 
resources; but at last a purchaser from Sweden was 
found. The association sold its first piano; and, for 
one whole day, the ateliers were deserted, and all the 
members, with their wives and children, adjourned 
for a “ jour de féte”’ toa neighbouring association of 
«* Limonadiers”’ at the Barriére, where 32 sous per 
household were expended. From that time their 
numbers and business steadily increased. They are 
now 32 in number, and have sold 255 pianos of their 
own making, besides two very valuable ones sent to 
the Exhibition in Hyde-park, for which they re- 
fused a good offer in Paris. The friendly ‘* Limo- 
nadiers”’ are also thriving, though at that time in 
difficulties, and are now possessed of a brilliant café 
in the Cour des Fontaines, near the Palais National. 

This sounds, perhaps, like a romance; but it is 
true, nevertheless, as the dismayed Epicier class itself 
wiil testify. 





| 


‘There are many earnest and intelligent | 


army was ‘ not designed to be made a part of our consti- 
tution, but to be kept only for a little time, till the cir- 
cumstances of Europe will permit us to be without them.’ 

‘That, in the long and bloody wars of York and Lan- 
caster, neither of the prevailing parties ever attempted to 
keep up a standing —_ to support themselves. 

‘That, in February, 1717, a protest was entered on the 
Lords’ Journals, and very extensively signed by eminent 
peers, against the Mutiny Bill, in which the following is 
one of the reasons assigned :— 

** * Because the exercise of martial law in time of peace 
hath not been, in any former reign, allowed within this 
kingdom by consent of Parliament, but hath, upon any 
attempts made to introduce such a power, been opposed 
and condemned by Parliament, as repugnant to Magna 
Charta, and inconsistent with the fundamental rights and 
liberties of a free people.’ 

‘That, in the same month, a further protest of peers 
was entered, containing the following reasons amongst 
others :— 

‘** Because so numerous a force being, as we conceive, 
no ways necessary to support—may, we fear, endanger— 
our constitution, which hath never yet been entirely sub- 
verted, BUT by a standing army. 

** Because such a standing force, dangerous in itself to 
a free people in time of peace, is, in our opinion, ren- 
dered yet more dangerous by their being made subject to 
martial law—a law unknown to our constitution, destruc- 
tive of our liberties, not endured by our ancestors, and 
never mentioned in any of our statutes but in order to 
condemn it. 

‘** Because the officers and soldiers themselves sub- 
jected to martial law are thereby, upon their trials, 
divested of all those rights and privileges which render 
the people of this realm the envy of other realms; and 
become liable to such hardships and punishments as the 
lenity and mercy of our known laws utterly disallow; and 
we cannot but think those persons best prepared, and 
most easily tempted, to strip others of their rights who 
have already lost their own. 

** « Because the clause in the bill enabling his Majesty 
to establish articles of war and erect courts martial (etc.) 
doth, as we conceive, in all these instances, vest a sole 
legislative power in the crown, which power, how safely 
soever it may be lodged with his present Majesty, and 


how tenderly soever it may be exercised by him, may yet | 
prove of dangerous consequences should it be drawn into | 


precedent in future reigns.’ 

“ That the consequences which have followed from the 
introduction of a standing army were then clearly seen, 
it having been well remarked by a staunch opponent 
that ‘the power of granting or refusing money, though 
vested in the subject, can be no sufficient security for 
liberty, where a standing mercenary army is kept up in 
time of peace, for he that is armed is always master of 


men here now, engaged in elaborating this important | the purse of him that is unarmed’ that, where once a 
social problem—the self-organization of labour, which | mercenary force is admitted, * heavy and perpetual taxes 


has become a vital question. An important work on 
this subject, by M. Feugueray, is in the press, and will 
shortly appear, as well as a reprint of the series of 
articles published in the National, by M. Cochut. 
The swcess of these societies should give a strong im- 
petus to the educational movement in Enrope, as it 
must at the same time largely increase the political 
power of their members, either for good or for evil; 
and stringent protective tariffs in the hands of an 
uneducated werking class might be converted into a 
grinding despotism. Yours very faithfully, 
Wituiam ConriInGHAM, 





SHEFFIELD PETITION — STANDING 
A is. 


The text of the petition agreed to by the Town 
Council of Sheffield, which we promised last week, is 
as follows :— 

“ To the h able the C of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled. 

“* The petition of the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
of the borough of Sheffield, in council assembled,— 

“ Sheweth,—That the unlawfulness of a standing 
army, in time of peace, is expressed in the following 
article of the Bill of Rights :— 

“¢ That the raising hacen of a standing army within 
the kingdom, in time of peace, unless it be with consent 
of Parliament, is against law.’ 

** That this Bill of Rights was passed in 1689, and was 
not a new enactment, but simply a declaration of the law 
as it had then existed from time immemorial. 

«* That so strong was the feeling entertained against a 
standing army by our forefathers, that, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, the grand jury presented the exist- 
ence of a troop of guards kept by the king, as a nuisance, 
anda ber of Parli t was imprisoned in the ‘ower 
for saying that the king might keep guards for the defence 
of his person. 

“That the consent of Parliament required by the Bill 
of Rights has become a mere mockery and evasion; 
an annual act is passed as a mere matter of form, and 
neither free-traders, protectionists, financial reformers, 
members of the Peace Society, nor any others, ever say 
one word upon it. 

“That the determined attempts to fasten a standing 
army upon England, by means of the annual Mutiny 
Bill, were only successful after a very long and strong 
resistance; and the keen contest on the subject between 
the friends of free institutions and those in power, was 
only terminated by the latter obtaining their object 
through means and pretences anything but creditable. 

** That the pretext which is now used to prevent the 
reduction of the standing army, is the very same that was 
used to procure its establishment—that pretext being, the 
danger of a French invasion, 














must be entailed for ever upon the people for their 
subsistence; and since all their relations stand engaged 
to support their interest, let all men judge if this will 
not prove a very united and formidable party in a nation.’ 

“That the national debt, which now exceeds 800 
millions, has entirely accrued since the passing of the 
Bill of Rights, and has been incurred mainly for the 
support of a standing army. 

“* That the heavy and perpetual taxes required to pay 
the interest of this debt, and to keep up the army, are 
such as can no longer be borne with safety to the nation. 

‘That the agriculturists emphatically declare, that it 
is impossible for them to compete with foreign nations in 
the growth of food so long as this millstone of taxation 
is hanging upon them, and all classes agree upon the im- 


| perative necessity of making a large and judicious reduc- 


tion in the national expenditure, 

‘That the peaceful and tranquil state of this country 
for a long time past, and when other countries, having 
even a still larger standing army than our own, have 
been convulsed and disorganised, is the best proof that a 
standing army in time of peace is altogether unnecessary, 
and as the cost of maintaining the army is the greatest 
item in the expenditure, common sense and reason alike 
point to the reduction commencing in that department. 

‘* Your petitioners therefore pray, that, as the consent 
of Parliament is necessary to maintain the army, such 
consent may no longer be given, but that arrangements 
may be made to disband it at as early a period as prac- 
ticable, commencing with an immediate reduction of 
10,000 men ; and that, in the mean time, measures may be 
adopted to employ both officers and soldiers on works of 
public utility, in order that the burden of their support 
may no longer press so heavily upon the country. 

“And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray.” 





OFFICIAL POPERY IN MALTA. 

It will be remembered that, in 1849, the Governor 
of Malta, Mr. More O’Ferrall, repelled from that 
island the war-steamer Licurgo, laden with refugees 
from Rome. Among the passengers was an Italian, 
Signor Nicola Fabrizi, who had been for twelve 
years domiciled in Malta, as merchant, in a firm 
with other members of his own family. The rights 
which the laws accord to residents, and to those 
engaged in trade, and still more those of humanity 
towards a family of exiles, which had for many 
years taken refuge, with its property, under the 
protection of the British flag, and had deserved 
well, demanded that Signor Fabrizi should be pro- 
tected. He received an inexorable prohibition 
against his landing: the consequences were the total 
overthrow of his atfuirs, the cessation of his trade, and 
theruin of his family. 

These unhappy circumstances have not until now 
been made known in England, and for that reason 


which relates them; a paper which peared 
in —— —— ple sa aad. 
ce the Administration of Mr, ‘ 

rall ors than the Maltese journals deel his 
departure, in the hope of seeing the inconveniences 
and complications of his government repaired b. his 
successor. We gladly unite with them in demane 
deference to that sentiment of generous hospitali 
which has been recognized by the inhabitants % 
Malta, and which dictates reparation to a fami] of 
foreigners, sacrificed under an act of despotism and in 
tolerance, almost incredible in an English Colony reed 

“A French journal the Ere Nouvelle (Journal de lg 
Corse) brings honourably under our notice a name 
which, though neither Maltese nor English, enjoys a 
good reputation among us, not only individually, but 





also generally, for the family of which he forms 4 
part. It is, therefore, not without just reason that 
| we respond in an equally sympathetic manner to the 
| journal in question. We allude to the name of Dr 
| Paolo Fabrizi, who, in an address from the mayors of 
one of the principal cantons of the department of 
Corsica, is celebrated for having, during a course of 
many years, and at various periods, traversed that 
island at his own expense, for the purpose of digge. 
minating among the indigent classes the benefits of 
his profession, the successful results of which haye 
corresponded to the noble philanthropic gent. 
ments by which he has been guided. e are for 
our own part, not surprised at these proceedi 
| knowing, as we do, that they are but a uniform eop. 
tinuation of his life, and strictly in accordance with 
the —— which we are aware from frequent ex. 
perience, have made, and still make him, an ora 
ment to his family the gra ifications we feel being 
| still heightened by an unshaken constancy, equally 
proof against the difficulties of the times and the in. 
| constancy of fortune. But we have been induced to 
dwell on this subject, although of an individual 
| nature, for two reasons, the first is to award to the 
| public feeling its due meed of praise, in condemna- 
| tion of an act of unjustitiable violence committed two 
years ago against the Fabrizi family, depriving them 
of the right of a well-merited domicile in Malta 
when, owing to the fresh disturbance of their native 
country, they came here to manage their own affairs, 
and to be near the tomb of a brother whose memory 
was deservedly esteemed; the second is, that these 
proceedings may come to the knowledge of even her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and to obtain some redress 
through their well-known justice, for the violated 
| rights of hospitality, now that Dr. Fabrizi is in Lon. 
| don, when he has been called by great and serious 
| interests relating to the operations of the house of 
| Fabrizi brothers. 
| ‘Itis our earnest wish to preserve that feeling of de- 
corum and civility, of which every subject of her 
Majesty should be strictly jealous without distinction, 
among the people of a land governed by free and 
liberal institutions; at the same time, we feel our- 
selves called upon to make known to them, and ia 
the most forcible maygner, that when the landing of 
Fabrizi was opposed by the local authorities, all pos- 
sible means were tried to induce his Excellency to 
withdraw the interdiction, and that it was only 
through his own obstinacy that those attempts were 
rendered futile. 

““We remember well the public grief that was 
shown for this family on the death of one of its mem- 
bers, fully attested by the numerous attendance of al 
classes at the funeral of the exile; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, without fear of contradiction, 
that they lived among us in the greatest estimation, 
whether in a professional or mercantile point of view. 
We will also venture to assert with equal confidence, 
that the measures adopted against the person of Mr. 
Nicola Fabrizi, which so materially injured th e inte- 
rests of the house of ‘ Carlo Fabrizi and brother, 
even dictated by a spirit of blindest intolerance, 
wholly unworthy of one governing in the name 
England, and highly repugnant to the sensible 
of the Maltese themselves, who, though warmly 
attached to their own religion, feel strongly indie 
posed to become, through the connivance of thelt 
governor, the instruments of the inquisition of Rome 

“In conclusion, Colonel Nicola Fabrizi, who be 
longed to the staff of General Pepe, and whe 
arrived here from Rome in that capacity, would hare 
met with the same reception experienced by the 
general and his suite, had he come from Venice; 
which was solely withheld him on account of his 
coming from Rome, and his name having appeared it 
the engagements in the defence of that capital against 
the French and Neapolitan aggressions. 

“We would ask any one of the many millions of 
English subjects, who feel justly proud of the British 
name, whether this motive can appear sufficiently 
strong in ruining an honest family, separating it trom 
its own interests, and depriving it of English hosp 
tality.” 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT NEAR LEWES. 

There does not appear to be the slightest reason f 
believing that the boy Boakes placed the sleeper on Ut 
line. The fact that he had been working in bis 
father's potato garden abutting the railway, 
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natural and childish terror at the accident, and his 
apparent curiosity about that particular train, were 

1 that could be brought forward to implicate him ; 
while there was positive testimony given, showing 
that he did not leave the garden to go on the sine. 
A great deal of evidence was solicited as to whether 
it was safe to run the tender first, and whether, had 
the engine been first, the guard would have swept 
away the obstacle. The railway authorities—among 
the rest, Mr. S, Laing—thought that on short trains 
jt was quite safe toerun the tender first, apparently 
pecause, until now, not a single accident has arisen 
from that cause. But Mr. James Fenton, engineer 
of the Low Moor Ironworks, Yorkshire, boldly as~ 
serted that if the engine had been first, the accident 
would have been more terrible than it was, and the 
whole of the train would have been dragged down 
over the embankment. The reason for this asser- 
tion being that the weight upon the wheels of 
the engine being less than the weight upon 
the wheels of the tender, the resistance to the 
“momentum” of the train would have been less, 
and consequently the onward force greater. Not- 
withstanding these authorities the jury returned 
the following verdict, especially condemning the 
common practice of running the tender first. The 
last paragiaph alludes to the wrecks of the crash 
having been removed before the scene was inspected 
by the jury :— 

“The jury find that the deaths of Mary Chatfield, 
Sarah Chatfield, Alfred Langhorne, and George Chase, 
were respectively caused by the train running off the 
rails and passing over the Newmarket archway; thata 
broken sleeper was found on the line after the acci- 
dent, but by what means it came there does not appear 
to the jury. 

“That in this instance the tender preceded the en- 
gine, and that the train passed down the Falmer in- 
cline at a greater rate than directed by the company; 
and the jury are of opinion that such practices were 
dangerous, and that had the engine been placed first, 
or the tender been provided with iron guards, the pro- 
babilities of safety would have been much increased. 

“That the jury express their regret that so much 
connected with the accident should have been removed 
before their inspection, by which they were prevented 
from so complete an examination as might otherwise have 
been afforded.” 


The following verdict has been found by the jury 
who sat to inquire into the cause of the death of 
Samuel Jackson, engine-driver at the time of the late 
accident near Falmer :— 

“ The jurors find that Samuel Jackson died from inju- 
ties occasioned by the train passing off the line near the 
archway leading to Newmarket Hill, on the Lewes and 
Brighton Railway, caused by a wooden sleeper having 
been wilfully, feloniously, and maliciously placed across 
the outer railon the northern side of the down line by 
some person or persons unknown. The jury cannot sepa- 
rate without calling on the directors to discontinue the 
practice, as far as possible, of running the tender before 
the engine, as there is a possibility that had the engine 
been first the guards might have removed the obstruc- 
tion, and in so doing have prevented the accident. The 
jurors also hope that the company will adopt some plan 
for strengthening the guard irons, so as to render them 
capable of removing heavy as weil as light substances, 
and likewise for fixing guard irons to the tenders.” 

Mr. Faithfull said it might be satisfactory to the jury to 
know that the directors had already anticipated their re- 
commendations. 








) THE BALLOON CATASTROPHE. 

It is quite time “something should be done” to 
put down balloon excursions for mere curiosity. Per- 
haps the latest accident—which not only placed the 
transept of the Crystal Palace in great peril, knocked | 
over chimney pots, and tore away coping, but nearly 
killed the aeronauts—may excite sufficient feeling 
among the soberer portion of the community, open 
the eyes of the public, and to the many dangers and 
extreme folly of using balloons for any other purposes 
than those connected with science, ~ 
_ Mrs. and Mr. Graham are renowned for two things 
mM connection with balloons—constant flights up- 
wards, and continual accidents below. Not long ago, 
a light brought incautiously near to Mrs, Graham’s 
balloon, which had descended near a farmhouse, set 
the whole concern on fire, and burnt it to tinder. 
Nothing daunted by this Warning, or misfortune as 
It oe she and her husband hazarded an ascent 
rl oreps d from Batty’s Hippodrome. The bal- 
Sagnatt whi “ seventy feet, descended rapidly on a 
slight ich bored a hole in the silk, rose again toa 
hendied fee floated carelessly along about one 

+ sil en the ground towards the Crystal 
flegstad® tre over the transept, and tore off several 
ail the belles the building ; while over the transept 
ing the om was thrown out, and the balloon clear- 
by a alight ace, was drifted away over the Serpentine 
pe bree oe Grosvenor-gate, and thence 
street and Engi rection, falling between Half Moon- 
of te on and it was driven towards the front 
+ Pac ag in Arlington-street, which face the 

slonel i * Alighting on the park front of | 
Snotehines 8 mansion, 16, Arlington-street, the | 

, Fons came in contact with the parapet. A 
bust of wind arose, and the balloon agaln ah 





, lives as dearly as possible. 


ne-street, Piccadilly ; then instantly | fre. 


ightly | slowly. 


ascended, tearing away, by means of the renewed force 
imparted to it, the heavy coping-stones and a large 
portion of the parapet, hurling them on the roof, 
through which they descended, carrying away in their 
downward course the rafters over the staircase, which 
they precipitated into the hall below. The mostintense 
anxiety prevailed amonget Col. North’s family and 
household, who flew in all directions from the effects 
of the impending catastrophe. By this time, the 
escape of gas from the balloon was so great that no 
altitude could be obtained; it drifted between the 
huge stacks of chimneys which surmount the houses 
in Arlington-street and: Park-place, tearing down all 
with which it came into contact, breaking in roofs 
wherever they fell. Cowls and chimney-pots were 
hurled into the street as though by a whirlwind, to 
the great alarm and terror of the inhabitants, who 
state that the soot was driven down into every room 
in their houses, and that the gas which escaped from 
the balloon caused terrible explosions in descending 
the chimneys.” 

At length the balloon became imbedded between 
two huge blocks, the chimneys from which had been 
torn away, and this circumstance arrested its pro- 
gress, and prevented any further damage. A body 
of police, under the command of Mr. Superinten- 
dent Otway, went to the top of the house. They 
found the car of the balloon jammed between the two 
blocks so firmly, that all means of releasing it ap- 
peared for a long time hopeless. Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham had been thrown from their seats, and were 
lying on the roof of the house apparently lifeless. 
The aeronauts were taken to the house of Mr. Moore, 
a surgeon in Arlington-street. On examination the 
were found to be dreadfully contused and lacerated, 
but the surgeon expressed his opinion that no danger 
of death was to be apprehended. After having their 
wounds dressed, they were placed in a cab, and re- 
moved under the care of a police-officer to their 
residence at Walworth. 

The tattered remnants of the balloon were removed 
to the Vine-street station, where the officials after- 
wards attended to make a preliminary investigation. 

Policeman Thomas Bird, on duty at the Crystal 
Palace, gives the following graphic account of the 
flight :— 

‘* Shortly after six o’clock he saw a balloon arise from 
Batty’s Hippodrome, in the Kensington-road. When it 
had risen about 80 feet, as far as he could judge, he saw 
it descend again, and in its descent it appeared to come 
into contact with the top of a flagstaff on that — 
It then rose again, and came towards the Exhibition. It 
passed over the western entrance, and then making its 
way over the transept, tore away several of the flagstaffs. 
It went across the Serpentine, took a south-westerly 
direction over Park-lane into Piccadilly, dropped on to a 
block of houses between Half-moon and Engine-street, 
rose again, passed over the reservoir in the Green-park, 
darted over Park-place, and finally settled on the houses 
in Arlington-street, where the car became jammed be- 
tween to stacks of chimneys.” 

Mr. Graham is 66 years old, and Mrs. Graham 47, 
The value of the balloon is estimated at £150. 


ADVENTURES IN THE KAFIR WAR. 
The following sprightly letter was published in the 
Morning Chronicle, and stated to be froma young 


1851 :— 

“On coming out of church this morning, I received 
the very unexpected intelligence that, with twenty artil 
lerymen, acting as infantry, I am to accompany a patrol 
leaving this at twelve o’clock this evening, under the 
command of Major Wilmot; in what direction we are to 
march I have not the slightest idea, nor do I care, as 
long as we can find an enemy. Since my last letter to 
you, the artillery have had but little work; the Kafirs 


now know too well what our guns can do, and give them | 


a wide berth; under these circumstances you may fancy 
that I am very well satisfied to take bush-ranging for a 


| profession instead of gunnery. For some time past the 


patrols have gone out without artillery; and I fancy now 
that, unless to defend a standing camp, or in charge of 
waggons, the light 6-pounders will see little more of the 
Kafir war. care very little about this, as long as 
I myself am allowed to take the field. The last patrol 
met with some resistance from the Kafirs. One officer, 
the adjutant of the Seventy-third, and 6 men.were killed 
and 16 wounded; the loss, however, on the side of the 
Kafirs is estimated at 150 killed, amongst whom some 
influential men breathed their last. By some accident, 
a small party, consisting of about 5 officers and 12 men, 


| who had gone rashly to work pursuing cattle, found | 


themselves surrounded by Kafirs four miles from the 
division. The adjutant of the Seventy: third was with 
them—he dropped almost immediately; the others gave 
themselves up for lost, and, after shaking hands, deter- 
mined to stand by each other to the last, and sell their 
They were all young men— 
three levy officers, the fourth belonging to the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. Although only fifteen in number, they 
all had double-barrelled guns, and these they made the 
most of, retiring slowly, keeping up acool and steady 
The Kafirs rushed in with their assagais, and the 
foremost always fell. ; 
gallant young fellow belonging to the levies, after 
shooting two men with his own gun, received two wounds. 
He then begged the others to leave him, and try to save 


themselves; this, of course, they would not do; but | 


helping him on as well as they could, they retreated 





| n ticed the freshened-up appearance of the bui 


One of the four officers, a very | 


killéd three more Kafirs with his own gun. Again he 
begged them to leave him, when luckily Robertson, of 
the Cape corps, got hold of a horse, jumped on his back, 
and placed his wounded comrade before him. They then 
continued their retreat, and, after two hours’ hard fight- 
ing, succeeded in reaching the division. 

“‘ This, in print, would be considered false—their escape 
is almost too miraculous to be credited; but it is a fact, 
and the four officers are heroes in the camp. I hardl 
know which to admire most, the gallantry of the wound 
man, or that of young Robertson, who saved his life. 
The behaviour of the whole party, however, shows what 
coolness and intrepidity willdo. They had been given 
up as lost by the division, and a large party had been 
sent out to bring in their bodies.” 





THE EXPOSITION. 

On Monday 63,769 pomene visited the Crystal Palace ; 
and the sum taken in shillings at the doors was £2854 19s. 
so much for fine weather and the increasing popularity of 
the World’s Fair. Notwithstanding the immense con- 
course of people, no inconvenience was experienced, and 
the utmost order and good temper prevailed. The capa- 
bilities of the building still remain = and there 
is no doubt that a large increase of spectators can 
be fairly accommodated within its vast area. It is found 
that the tide of visitors begins to ebb shortly after mid- 
day, and that thus room is made for the arrivals that 
take place during the afternoon. Her eg | and 
Prince Albert r d their i tion of the machinery 
department and their personal interviews with exhibitors 
on Monday morning. On Tuesday, the attendance was 
much greater, indeed, about three o’clock, it was un- 
comfortably crowded in many parts of the building. The 
sum of £3191 was taken in shillings; and the number of 
visitors fully 70,000. 

The receipts on Wednesday fell somewhat short of the 
amount taken on the previous day, but £2897 7s. is a 
large sum to collect from 1s. contributions, and the police 
returns give 62,663 as the numbers that entered the 
building. Had it not been for the unfavourable state of 
the weather during the latter part of the day, we should 
no doubt have had to record astill greater result. A 
rather serious accident took place in the machinery de- 
partment, one of the attendants engaged in the working 
of a brick-making machine having had his arm caught 
init while in motion, and badly fractured in two places. 

On Monday, the first attempt at the formation of a 
system of guides to the interior was successfully made 
and we recommend parties who are anxious to av: 
themselves of the facilities thus offered at a very reason- 
able rate to the public, to find out on entering the buildin 
the lecture-rooms, behind Turkey, on the north side o 
the transept, and there to ask for Mr. Nasmyth, or the 
person who may be in attendance on his behalf. 

On the same day, two pleasant and praiseworthy 
improvements were visible in the arrangements of the 
interior. The first was, that the trees, which were 
beginning to pine from the want of moisture on their 
leaves, had been well watered, and looked freshened up 
and green in eonsequence. This was an operation 
attended with some difficulty and expense, from the risk 
to valuable property with which it was attended. The 
second improvement observable was, that the innumer- 
able columns and girders had been thoroughly cleansed 
of the dust which had accumulated upon them. Beversbody 

ing, 





aisle, galleries, and trees. 
The Queen and Prince Albert took the King of the 


| Belgians to see the wonders of the Crystal Palace on 
| Thursday. The number of persons admitted during the 
| day amounted to 63,863 and the receipts to £2996 3s. 

artillery officer, dated King William’s Town, April 20, | ——E 


The interest of Thursday, however, in connection with 


| the Exposition, was attracted to the entertainment given 


to the commissioners, British and foreign, and the lead- 
ing officials of the Crystal Palace, by the Town of Bir- 
mingham. A special train conveyed the visitors to the 
town, and a number of factories were thrown open for 
their inspection when they arrived. An interesting 
scene took place at Mr. Winfield’s brass foundry. 
When the guests had gone over the premises, they 
were conducted to the school-room, and a signal 
being given, the work-people, male and female, in their 


| working costume, with short sleeves turned up and 


paper caps on, assembled from all parts; and “a vocal = 
formance was executed in a very effective style, an artisan 


| conducting, and marking the time with a baton of for- 


midable dimensions.”” When the singing was over, the 
foreman of the works, Mr, Atkin, read an address pre- 


| pared by the men, which Lord Granville acknowledged in 


the name of the Commission. After inspecting the 
factories, a ‘féte champé'tre”’ took place in the 
Botanic Gardens, at which the customary toasts were 
proposed and responded to. Lord Granville created a 
deal of laughter by an appropriately figurative descrip- 
tion of the making of the Exposition :— 

**Astothe Exhibition itself, having been brought to 
their town so lately by the locomotive, and having 
passed some time with great benefit to himself and to 
the foreign friends who accompanied him also in visiting 
four establishments of their great workship, it was ex- 
eusable if the idea of machinery clung to him. He 
might imagine the Exhibition to be a gigantic machine 
intended to register and measure the advance of 
civilization, (Cheers.) If he might, without want of 
respect, observe so, he would liken his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert to an inventor who, finding a thing in 


| partial use, sees how it can be applied on a more ex- 


tended scale, and introduces it for the good of mankind 
in the form of a new invention. His Royal Highness 
had been assisted by the Commission, whom he might 
liken to the engineer, and he had an executive committee 
of foremen, fitters, and draughtsmen. (Cheers and 
laughter.) The machine had been completed w 


After receiving his wounds, this young hero | within wheel; some perts made in England, others of 
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exquisite foreign temper. (Cheers.) They had a real 
black diamond, too—a “ Cole” of most excellent quality. 
(Cheers, and laughter.) From the beginning of this un- 
dertaking to the end much useful work had been done 
which had not been much talked of. (Hear.) The 
mayor had alluded to his own efforts; but he felt that he 
occupied the position of the apprentice who stood ready 
with a feather in his hand, to drop a little oil on any part 
of the machine that might becomerusty. (Cheers.)’ 
The entertainment was a decided success. 





PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. 

Fancy balls in shoals, magnificent beyond con- 
ception, distinguish the week of May Fair. Besides, 
we have had a balloon accident to gossip about; 
and the Waterloo Banquet, which Punch had led 
people to believe would not take place this year. 
And the third shilling week at the Exposition has 
excited more wonder than any of its predecessors, 
by the enormous crowds who have ebbed and flowed 
into it like a tide. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to the Exposition 
on Monday morning, and in the afternoon paid a visit to 
the remains of Louis Philippe’s family at Claremont. 

The Queen completed the fourteenth anniversary of 
her accession yg J 

The King of the Belgians arrived at Buckingham 
Palace on Wednesday afternoen, on a visit to the Queen. 

The Duke of Wellington made his annual visitation 
on Monday to Trinity-house and thence to the Hospital 
at Deptford. 

The Waterloo banquet was held as usual at Apsley- 
house on Wednesday. There were seventy officers pre- 
sent who fought on the 18th June, 1815. The speeches 
delivered were short, and not at all noticeable+the Duke 
only bowing an acknowledgment when his own health 
was proposed. When the party broke up, he set off in 
his carriage for Lady Ashburton and Miss Coutts’s ré- 
union, 

Vauxhall Gardens set an example to Apsley-house. 
A Flower Show was substituted for the customary Water- 
loo Gala. 

Miss Burdett Coutts gave a fancy dress ball on Monday, 
in imitation of the Queen. 

Lady Ashburton also gave —-. dress ball this week. 
‘* A more popular seiection,”’ says the Irish correspondent 
of the Times, “could not be made, his lordship, unlike 
but too many of his peers, being a constant resident on 
his Irish estates, and deservedly a favourite with all 
classes and all parties, whether ‘ Orange’ or ‘Green.’”’ 

The Count and Countess de Morella, the Carlist 
General Cabrera and his wife, have contributed, as their 
third donation, the sum of £20 to the Leicester-square 
Soup Kitchen. 

Lord Palmerston has appointed the Reverend Mr. 
_— D.D., to be chaplain to the British Embassy in 

aris. 

Died, on the 14th instant, at his country seat, Gosfield- 
hall, Essex, Edward George Barnard, M.P. for Green- 
wich. He was at the neighbouring town of Halstead 
only the previous day, transacting business with his 
solicitor. 

General Sir W. Gomm has determined upon making 
Simlah his home, having purchased an estate there. ‘Lhe 
north-west frontier, towards the Yoosoofzye and adjoining 
hills, is still kept in a constant state of ferment by the 
predatory incursions of the tribes who infest those rocky 
retreats. 

The Newcastle Journal informs us that the Duke of 
Northumberland has issued instructions to his agents in 
that county to select from each of his bailiwicks a certain 
number of cartwrights, artisans, and intelligent farm 
servants, to the number in all of about one hundred and 
fifty, for whom the duke has made arrangements to defray 
the expenses, not only of their journey to and from 
London, but also for their maintenance during their stay 
here, in order that they may have an opportunity of in- 
specting the Crystal Palace. Similar instructions have 
been given to the agents on the other estates of the duke. 





The Prince of Prussia, with the Princes Frederick 
William and Albert, have returned from Warsaw to 
Berlin. The King of Prussia has nominated the Grand 
Duke Nicholas of Russia head of a regiment of cuirassiers, 
and the Grand Duke Michael chief of a regiment of 
hussars; while, on the other hand, the son of the Prince 
of Prussia has been nominated by the Czar chief of a 
— of hussars. 

tince Paskiewitch arrived in Berlin on the 16th, and 
went on to Potsdam to visit the King of Prussia. 

The Archbishop of Paris has entered the lists against 
Socialism. He has taken upon himself the task of “ de- 
veloping ”’ certain decrees of the Council of Paris, in an 
“exhortation ”’ lately issued. In this document he is 
said to show that common sense, philosophy, and religion, 
mee in recognizing the rights of property ; that without 


e existence of property justice could have no reasonable | 
basis, and life no fixed mark; that religion not only | 


sanctions, but encourages the rights of property, honour- 
ing them in their source, which is labour. The whole 
= is addressed especially to the work-people of 

One of the last remnants of the Order of Malta, the 
Chevalier Parisot de Guymont, who belonged to the 
family of the Grand Master Lavalette, has just died in 


the Convent of St. Jean di Catane, in Sicily, to which | 


the directing chapter of that famous order had retired. 
He pps: 4 + mend himself in the expedition which the 
last Grand Master sent against Algiers towards the end 


of the eighteenth century, and General Bonaparte, when | 


he took possession of Malta, demanded to see M. de 
Guymont, and received him with marked distinction. 
He was in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

The mortal remains of Cardinal Fesch and of Madame 
Mére (mother of Napoleon) are about to be removed from 
Corneto to Ajaccio. The ter of Marine has given 


orders that the Vauban frigate shall receive them at 
Civita Vecchia. The remains will be deposited in the 
south isle of the church which the cardinal constructed 
at Ajaccio, and then gave to the town. ‘he Minister of 
War, on his part, has ordered that military honours 
shall be paid to the remains of Madame and of the 
Cardinal. 

The inauguration of the statue erected by his native 
town, Andelys, in age | of the celebrated painter, 
Nicolas Poussin, was celebrated on Sunday with great 
pomp. 

The Government of Piedmont has ordered Count 
Bertola de Rimini, an emissary of the Pope and of the 
Emperor of Austria, to be expelled the country, and to 
be conveyed to the frontier by the police. 

Father Basil, a Capuchin, was found strangled at the 
foot of the altar at Aleppo. The French consul has 
taken enegetic steps for inquiring into this crime. 

Ex-President Herrara died in Mexico on the 15th of 


May. 

Mr. Barnum and Jenny Lind have respectively pub- 
lished ‘‘ Cards” in the American papers. Mr. Barnum 
intimating that Jenny Lind was about to give her nine 
last concerts, and Jenny Lind intimating that the “ nine 
last” were only to be the “last” during her engage- 
ment with Mr. Barnum, not by any means her last on 
the American continent. Henceforth Jenny Lind will 
** sing on her own hook.” 

A young (Spanish) ensign having little or no patronage 
to depend on has most unexpectedly found himself pro- 
moted to the rank of captain, say two steps at once, and 
ordered, with a well-replenished purse, to visit the London 
Exhibition and travel about Europe for a year. Many 
queer reasons are adduced for this sudden prosperity, 
but one thing is certain—namely, that it has become 
necessary to remove him from Madrid.—Madrid Cor- 
respondent of the Times. 

The Procureur of the Republic has just caused to be 
seized at the Librarie Démocratique et Sociale Euro- 
péenne, a pamphlet entitled, Le Republicain des Cam- 
pagnes, by Eugéne Sue, Félix Pyat, Scheleher, Joig- 
neux, and Pierre Dupont. 

A Concert and Fancy Bazaar have been held at Chelsea 
Hospital this week, in aid of the founds of the Brompton 
Consumption Hospital. Six military bands attended. 
A monster tent was erected for the bazaar. 

One of the young Dimsdales, of Derby-day notoriety, 
has been apprehended, and liberated again on bail. 

One of the ‘“‘own correspondents’’ of a Paris daily 








| paper, sent to London to describe the Exhibition, gravely | 
| relates as a specimen of English manners, that a great | 


| Sporting nobleman recently gave a magnificent banquet 
| to his friends, and when it was over told them that they 
| had eaten the winner of the Derby, which he had specially 
killed, as a mark of respect both to the horse and them. 


POLICE. 

Mr. Pennington, a youthful gentleman, Major Stack, 
and two others, were returning from Hampton races on 
Friday week ina ‘‘drag,” four-in-hand, with a trumpeter 
behind playing hisinstrument. As they were going from 
St. James’s-street into Pall-mall, the Queen’s carriage wa 
driving out of St. James's Palace to the Opera. Th‘ 
police on duty immediately signed and shouted to Mr 
Pennington to stop; but he, taking no notice of the 
warning, drove on. ‘The constables then rushed at the 
‘leaders,’ and forcibly arrested the ‘‘ drag,’’ whereupon 
Mr. Pennington, in a state of great excitement, called 
out to his friends to take the numbers of the police. 
Sergeant Barnes came up, gave his number, and said the 
men acted under his orders, that their instructions were 
to stop every vehicle while the Queen was going by, and 
that in another moment the leaders of the ‘‘ drag’’ would 
have ran into the royal carriage. Not satisfied with this 
explanation, Mr. Pennington determined to demonstrate 
the problem,—“ given a four-in-hand drag, a sharp angle, 
and a royal carriage on the road, how to stop the drag’’— 
for the benefit of the police, culpably ignorant of such 
recondite mysteries. He laid a complaint accordingly, 
and the constables were brought before Mr. Hardwick 
to answer for their alleged misconduct. There was no 
dispute as to the stopping of the drag, it was admitted. 
The fun of the case turned upon the style and point of 
the following passage :— 

Mr. Pennington (says the report), who has a very 
youthful appearance, begged to be allowed to make his 
statement.—*‘ I want to show,”’ said he, “‘ how excessively 
dangerous it is to take hold of leaders. Nothing else can 
occur than an accident. If you take hold of leaders while 
| trotting, there can be but one con equence. 
leaders, and you must overturn the whole thing. There 
can only be that one consequence, and I want to show the 
incautious way the constables acted.” 


out to you when they saw the Queen’s carriage coming ? 
Mr. Pennington: Ididnot hearthem. The constables 
seized my leaders. What is the use of catching hold of 
leaders? You can't stop a drag that way—you can only 
upset a drag. What's the natural consequence of catching 


leaders and throw them down, 
be ignorant of his duty. 

Mr. Hardwick: But may there not be some danger in 
driving a carriage, with four horses, in London streets ? 

Mr. Pennington : I can’t see any risk. 

Major Stack hoped the magistrate would hear evidence 
to prove that the party were not intoxicated. Certainly 
he and his friends had had a little wine, but they were 
sober. 

Mr. Hardwick said the evidence of the constables only 
went so far as to show the party were excited; there was 
no need, therefore, of evidence to substantiate sobriety. 


I say the constable must 








| justified in what they had done, and expressed his opi- 
nion that the driving of four-in-hand drags through the 





| 


| 








. Pea ii 
Hardwick said he must then be prepared to take the 
fen Ge cunely G0 cat ond ts 

ut the comedy did not end there. 

Saturday, the four-in-hand drag, pa ‘with ty, 
Pennington on the box handling the ribbons ros 
grooms behind, and the remorseless trumpeter, appeared 
in Marlborough-street; and the learned whip descending 
from his exalted station to a flourish of the trumpet, 
requested to be shown in to Mr. Hardwick. The 
trate being too busy, Phaéton was abliged to put up with 
the chief clerk. His object in coming to the court wag 
to apologize to Mr, Hardwick for having, as stated in the 
report in the newspapers, presumed to differ with the 
magistrate on the question of the danger of driy 
four-horse drag through the streets of London 4, 
begged to state, that he had no intention of offering the 
slightest disrespect to the court, nor did he mean to 
convey an impression contrary to the opinion ex 
by the magistrate. He hoped the chief clerk, Mr 
Leadby, would make that explanation to Mr. Hardwick 

Mr. Pennington was then bowed out ; and moun the 
box to another burst of sound from the trumpet, drove 
gallantly away. 

As an instance of coolness and utter frankness 
speech, which may be called the candour of s . 
ness, we lay the following unequalled story before our 
readers, culled from the police reports of the week. A 
young man of “ gentlemanly appearance,” named Jameg 
Smith, stated to be the son of a clergyman in the West 
of England, was apprehended at his father’s house og 
Sunday last, and brought before the bench at Guildhall 
on Tuesday, charged with forging two checks, one for 
£73, and the other for £16. His own account of the 
affair, as given to the officer, is as follows :— 

“I met a lot of skittle sharpers in Oxford-street, who 
invited me to a neighbouring public-house, and sub 
sequently persuaded me to bet upon their play. I did 
so, and lost all my money. They then persuaded ms to 
pledge my watch, the proceeds of which they secured ig 
a similar way. I was then left without a penny in 
pocket, and without even the means of securing a nig’ 
lodging. I afterwards thought of a Mr. Lewis whom I 
knew, and accordingly drew a check in his name for £16 
on the London and Westminster Bank. Having sue 
ceeded in getting the money, I started for Somersetshire 
again ; but when I got as far as Slough, near Windsor, 
it struck me that I might go back and get more money, 
With this view I stopped at the Slough station and 
asked the porter for a piece of paper, and wrote outa 
check for £73 in Mr. Lewis’s name, and on the same 
bank. I returned to London, presented the check, and 
obtained its pretended value. I have spent all the mo 
with the exception of a few pounds, in riding about 
country. ‘The remainder isin the coal cellar.” The officer 
found in the place indicated £10 7s. 10d. 

Mr. Lewis, of whose name prisoner had made clandes 
tine use, had left the court when his evidence was re 
quired. Sir Peter Laurie strongly animadverted on this 
proceeding, and immediately adjourned the case. On 
Thursday, the forgery was fully proved against Smith, 
and he was committed for trial. 

Not an improper pendent to the above example of 
coolness is a case of ‘ spitting’ at a baronet in the street 
by a “tall, military-looking gentleman,” who shelters 
his conduct under the precedent afforded by Count Rossi, 
who spat upon the Prince of Canino the other day, in order 
to provoke a duel. The “spitting” individual inguass 
however, had no such provocation for an act of beastlie 
ness as Count Rossi had. His name is John Francis 
Bigge, and he wasbrought before Mr. Broughton at aA 
lebone Police Court, on Tuesday, charged with assaul! 
Sir George Armytage. 

Sir George said: While walking with Lady Armytageand 
Miss Morgan, in the Edgeware-road, we met Mr bigge, 
who immediately turned round and spat right in my face, 
saying, ‘‘I have done it, and here’s my card,” at the 
same time handing his card to me. A policeman, who 
was close by, took him in charge at my desire, and at the 
station-house he wished to make me an apolog: , but I 
objected to accept of one from him. He stated that there 
was a banditti in London who were constantly insulting 
him, and that he had recently done the same thing to & 
Frenchman which he did to me to-day. : 

Miss Morgan and the police having corroborated this 
evidence, 

Mr. Bigge said: I was returning from a short walk 
when some gentlemen made an insulting sign to me. 
passed on, and was going towards my home, when at the 


’ 


| corner of Burwood-place I saw Sir George and two 
Take hold of | 


ladies walking together. He made to me a similar i 
sulting sign. I turned round to him, when he gave me 


| a most insolent look, upon which I went forward and spat 


| in his face, 
Mr. Hardwick: But the constables say they shouted | 


I thought he intended to challenge me, 
I therefore gave him my card. I did it merely asa 
example, to show him that he should not do such @ = 
again. I think, however, that it must have been & 
entendu, since Sir George states that he never saw me 


| before. He is a gentleman, and I am a gentleman also. 


hold of leaders ?—why, that the wheelers run into the | 


streets of London was dangerous; a fact which Mr.-| rage upon Sir George t over 
Pennington was by no means inclined to admit. Mr. | a nature that he could not, as a gentleman, pass it 0 


Mr. Broughton: You surely don’t mean to say ; 
what you are charged with was the act of a gentleman 

Mr. Bigge: I don’t know. The Count Rossi 
others have done the same thing. : 

Mr. Broughton (io complainant): Did you make any 
sign whatever to Mr. Bigge when you met him? 

Sir George: None, sir, whatever. . 

Mr. Bigge (much excited): At the station I expressed 
my sorrow at what had taken place, and offered what 
thought was all — was as but he said he wo 
not be satisfied with an apology. i 

Sir George : Mr. Bigge admits that he spatina rat, 
man’s face a few days before he committed the jeres 
towards me, and I consider that upon public groun 


Mr. Hardwick, however, decided that the police were | am right in bringing this case forward. 


Mr. Broughton (to Mr. Bigge): I can look upon your 
conduct in no other light than that of a most gross ba 
mytage, and that it was 4 
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simply by an apology such as you offered at the station- 
to make 

Mr. Bigge: 
_ “Broughton, who had been interrupted while 
t his observations, sentenced Mr. Bigge to pay es. 
imprisoned six weeks, in addition to which he 

er aaeel to enter into his own recognizance in £50 
fr his keeping the peace towards Sir George Armytage 


for two months. 


5 protest, sir, against your view of the 





MURDERS. 

i on the Wandsworth murder ended on 
Paes verdict of Wilful Murder being found 
‘ j jlliam Eastwood. ' 

story is briefly this :—Mrs. Sarah Taylor was taking 
in some clothes in the yard ‘‘ common to all the houses”’ 
at Point Pleasant, on the night of the 4th of June, when 
her attention was attracte by the cries of children in 
Rastwood’s house. She naturally listened, and heard 
Mrs. Eastwood swearing at her husband, who had been 
from home some time, and saying, ‘‘ You promised to 
behave better when you came home.” Another round af 
swearing ensued, then a scream of children, and a@ voice 
was heard exclaiming—‘ O father, you have killed 

” 


Mrs. “Taylor ran into the house the back away, and 
found Mrs. Eastwood lying onthe floor of the front room. 
« He has stabbed me,” she said, pointing to her husband. 
“J did not doit; she ran against the knife,” said the 
husband. Another neighbour, Mrs. Staples, had entered, 
and the two women carried Mrs. Eastwood up to bed. 
When she was undressed, a wound, an inch wide, from 
which the blood flowed freely, gaped beneath her left 
breast. The miserable husband kissed his wife, hoped 
she would ‘‘ do well,” and begged the women to do 
what they “ could for her.”” The result of this dread- 
ful scene was, as reported last week, that the police 
received information of the occurrer.ce, and arrested 
Eastwood. He persisted in his first story (he had 
been a policeman) that his wife had rushed upon 
the knife as he held it. Mrs. Eastwood, in her dying 
declaration before Mr. Beadon, the magistrate, 
averred that her husband had stabbed her in a fit 
of passion and drink, as she sat in her rocking-chair, 
The evidence before the jury was remarkably decisive, 





and a verdict of Wilful Murder accordingly found. It 
may be stated that Mrs. Eastwood was a second wife ; 
that she and her husband were always quarrelling ; that | 
she was jealous of her step-daughter, a girl of sixteen, 
without, as the girl said, there being ‘‘ any pretence for 





There was some discussion as to whether the speculation 
was commercial or philanthropic, an opinion prevailing 
that even if philanthropic it ought to be self-supporting. 
The report was agreed to which recommended that no 
dividend should be declared, 

Two important public meetings, in support of Mr. 
Cobden’s motion in favour of arbitration, were held on 
Monday, at Manchester and Leeds respectively. The 
former was called at the requisition of 300 inhabitants, 
and held in the Town-hall, with the Mayor (J. Potter, 
Esq.) in the chair. Mr. George Hadfield submitted the 
following motion:—‘ That this meeting cordially ap- 
ate of the motion about to be submitted to the 

ouse of Commons by Richard Cobden, M.P., with the 
view of producing feelings of confidence, amity, and 
peace, between the Governments of England and 
France, and of effecting a mutual reduction of arma- 
ments.” The Reverend Mr. Tucker having seconded 
the resolution, Mr. G. Mantle moved an amendment, 
but the original motion was carried by a large majority. 
The Reverend William M‘Kerrow moved a petition to 
the House of Commons, to be presented by Mr. Milner 
Gibson, founded on the resolutions. Mr. Binyon se 
conded the motion, which was carried.—The meeting at 
Leeds was the largest and most influential hitherto held 
in that town on this subject, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the movers and seconders of the different re- 
solutions were received with much enthusiasm. The 
Mayor (George Goodman, Esq.) presided. Resolutions 
approving of Mr. Cobden’s motion were carried unani- 
mously. A petition in accordance with the resolutions 
was also adopted, and a vote of thanks to the mayor. At 
the close of the proceedings another meeting was held, 
with J, G. Marshall, Esq., M.P., in the chair, to appoint 
delegates to the Congress intended to be held in London. 





The suit of Metaire v. Wiseman has been compromised, 
by the division of the £7000 claimed by the school of St, 
Eloysius, at Somerstown, in the proportion of £4000 to 
M. Carré’s next of kin, and £3000 to the charity. 

Sometime ago arule was granted by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, calling upon William Seymour Blackstone, M.P., 
to show cause why a criminal information should not 
be filed against him for a libel on Messrs. Hedges and 
Son, solicitors, Wallingford. The alleged libel was con- 
tained in a private letter addressed to his cousin, the 
Reverend Harry Lee, who had bought, in 1845, an estate 
of Mr. Blackstone. This private letter, intended as a 


| caution, Mr. Lee had kept a twelvemonth, and then had 


shown it to Mr. Hedges, who forthwith brought his 


it;” and was always taunting her father, and charging | action. The rule was discharged on the ground that 


him with having criminal connection with the daughter. 

John Lawson, a boatman, and Catherine Morris were 
sitting in the kitchen of the Brown Bear, public-house, | 
Wolverhampton, when James Jones (who had been | 
living with Catherine Morris) came in and asked for his | 
things. She took off a handkerchief, and placing it on | 
the table, said, “‘ Here’s your handkerchief ; now go into 
the house, and Sally will give you the remainder of the | 
things belonging to you.” Jones replied, ‘‘ No, I shan’t 
g0; youcome and go along with me.” Morris then got 
up and went with him. Lawson followed, and in half a 
minute's time saw the right arm of Jones round the 
woman’s neck, and he pretending to kiss her, when he 
drew his left arm over her neck very sharp. She gave 
one scream, and partly fell. ‘‘So you ’ve done the job, 
have you?” said Lawson. ‘‘ Yes, I have,” replied Jones. 
Lawson added, “ Why, she ’s dead !”” when he replied, 
“hope so,” and don’t care how soon I am also dead.” 
Jones was fully committed on the capital charge of wil- 
fully murdering the deceased. 

Another agrarian murder has been perpetrated in 
Louth, A young man, named Bernard M‘Integart, while 
walking with his sister through the fields, was beaten 
to death with bludgeons. He had recently come into the 
ossession of land which had been the subject of 
tigation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress gave a 
splendid entertainment tothe Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, on Wednesday. There 
Were upwards of 170 persons present. : 

The thirty-fourth festival of the Royal Caledonian 
— was held on Wednesday, at the Freemasons’ 


An exhibition omnibus, heavily laden with visitors 





oe Perey: upset in Cheapside, on Wednesday. Be- 
yond fright and bruises, no serious injury was done to 
the passengers, abies 

The only two candids , : ole 
Guornwich are ter idates at present in the field for 
man Wire, 


Sir Edward Buxton has distinctly declared that he is 


prepared to offer himself agai South cw 
x r gain for South Essex when the 
ped time arrives, though he does not seem to antici- 
rotire Name dissolution. He terminates as follows a 
omen or to the electors :—*‘ am bound, moreover, 
by t 4 aa “y convinced of the be nefits conferred 
this country, He ree-trade on the working-classes of 
eset ated that the people of England will never 
pom return to that system of high protection which 
he prone ae encouraged to expect.” 
‘ai meeting for ‘J vi he Dwellin f 
th & fo mproving the gs 0 
Sete eee Classes ” was held at Willis’s Rooms, on 
enterprise Sir Ralph Howard presided. At present the 
capital he. Not paying ; but during the last year the 
- ested has begun to be reproductive. Out of 
1; coms for single me 
for he sb ar pte The association pays £226 per annum 
consider th tax,and Lord Ebrington hoped they might 
cided @ abolition of that tax “ nearly as good as de- 
pon.” Also, Sir Charles Wood had been pressed 


to ti . 
adios Ge the dwellings as a separate house, and so 





whatever protectionist orators may tell | 


n in Albert-street, Spitalfields, | 


sociation from the proposed house tax. | 


there was reason to believe that Mr. Blackstone believed 
all he stated, and that in writing to his cousin he acted 
from a sense of duty. 

The libel case between the Reverend Mr. Daly and 
Punch has been terminated by an apology being ten- 
dered, and an explanation made on the part of Punch, 
that the incriminated article had been founded upon an 
incorrect report of the meeting at which the alleged 
speech was made, Rule discharged, with costs to the 
defendants. 

Captain Helsham has agreed to accept an apology 
from the proprietors of Blackwood'’s Magazine, for an 
article which appeared in that periodical upon a duel in 
which Captain Helsham was engaged. ‘The apology 
accepted was worded as follows:—‘ We are ready, on 
the part of Messrs. Blackwood, and the author of the 
article in question, to withdraw every imputation upon 
Captain Helsham of anything like unfairness with re- 
ference to the duel, and, in particular, to state that, 
having made inquiries relative to the expression attributed 
to Baron Bayley, and the statement that Captain Hel- 
sham had practised pistol firing previously to the duel, 
we believe that the statements in the article relative to 
them are unfounded.” 


A rule nisi, for an attachment against Lord Adolphus | 


Vane for disobeying a subpoena and using contemptuous 


the trial came off on Monday, in the Court of Common 


Pleas. ‘he story is simple. Lord Adolphus was required | 


to give evidence in a railway case; and the process 
server, Oakes, was sent with asubpena. He seized the 
moment when the noble lord was leaving his cabriolet, 
andentering his house, to present the obnoxious docu- 
ment, On being told by Oakes the object of his coming, 
Lord Adolphus said, ‘ You may be damned! I shall not 
attend.”’ Oakes then explained the consequences of non- 
attendance to him, and placed the subpenaand ashilling 
on his lordship’s arm as he was entering his door, when 
his Lordship refused to take it, and said, ‘‘ Damn you, 
the Court, and all of you.’’ As his lordship did not after- 


. Alderman { “foe Alder- | Wards attend at the trial, the record was obliged to be 
nm Salomons, and Mr. Alder- | withdrawn. For these contemptuous expressions to the 


| Court, the rule nisi for an attachment was granted, Lord 


Adolphus denied the expressions insulting the Court, 
and also that the original had been shown him. Lord 
Campbell said it was clear that Lord Adolphus Vane 


Great exertions are being made to establish a line of 
steamers between Galway and New York. The North 
America was to leave New York for Galway on the 17th, 
her first trip, and bring over 150 pers es It is 
expected that two more steamers will make the same 
voyage in August. The America left Galway for New 
York on Tuesday, The Dublin and Galway railway is 
proceeding rapidly to completion. 

It is proposed to pass a new statute in convocation at 
Oxford, for the purpose of raising the salaries of some of 
the professors and readers. The lowest stipend now re- 
ceived is £100. This would, under the wappenet statute, 
be augmented to £250. The highest is » and this 
would be raised to £300, There is also a project for 
building a new museum, and providing lecture-rooms 
thereat, for the University. 

The Spanish ‘‘ Concordat” was laid on the table of the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 14th. 

The Austrians have entered Spoleto. 

The French court-martial at Rome pronounced on the 
4th sentence of death against four men convicted of 
having formed part of a Roman patrol which some time 
ago attacked a French patrol in the streets at night. 
One man has, besides, been condemned to hard labour 
for life, and three to five years of the same punishment. 
The rest of the prisoners, eleven in number, wer 
acquitted. 

By the Africa we have Jamaica dates to May 27. The 
House of Assembly was prorogued by the governor on 
the 23rd. The cholera still lingered in Jamaica. It had 
appeared in several localities which have been hitherto 
exempt. At Mountain Valley the people have refused 
to bury the dead. 

Petitions were presented in the Legislative Assembly 
of Toronto, on May 29, for a charter to enable a company 
to build a railroad to the Pacific, and to be allowed to 
purchase land along the line sixty miles wide, at the 
price it was purchased at by the Government from the 
Indians. 

The Falcon steam-ship, employed in carrying the 
mails between Bermuda, St. John’s Newfoundland, and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, was wrecked at the end of May, off 
the Isle de Bois. The mails, most of the property, and 
ali on board were saved. 

A fearful earthquake took place at Valparaiso on the 
3rd of April. There were several shocks; but the second 
was the most severe, and caused some loss of life, the 
falling of many buildings, and the destruction of much 
property. Occasional shocks were felt for the succeeding 
three days, doing more or less damage. 

A letter from Abbeokuta, dated March 4, mentions the 
defeat of the Dahoman army, in which many female 
warriors fought, before the walls of Abbeokuta, a town 
about sixty miles inland from Lagos, in the Bight of 
Benin. The invasion, it is said, was wholly unprovoked; 
and their discomfiture is likely to have an important 
bearing on the decline of the slave trade. 

A terrible fire occurred at Geelong, in Australia, on 
the 6th of February. The crops, stacks, live stock, and 
homesteads belonging to upwards of thirty farmers had 
been reduced to ashes, but the aggregate amount of the 
losses sustained had not been ascertained up to our 
latest dates. The loss of life was frightful. Amon 
others the wife and four children of a settler nam 
M’ Lelland, residing on the banks of the Diamond Creek, 
one of the tributaries of the river Plenty, had been burnt 
to death; and eight persons in the Geelong district had 
suffered in like manner. Extensive fires had also broken 





out in the forests on the Cape Otway coast, and at Port- 
land and Point Fairy. 

The Chinese insurrection is becoming so formidable as 
to threaten the existence of the imperial dynasty. It so 
much disturbs trade on the south that the intervention 
of foreign powers is being talked of. 

The Russian possessions in Europe, Asia, and America, 
cover an area of 262,251 square miles,with a p tion 


. 1 | of 65,935,000. The annual expenditure of the Russian 
expressions regarding the Court had been issued, and | 


States amounts to £20,000,000, and the public debt is 
£122,000,000. Notes to an amount of £62,000,000 are 
in circulation. The Russian army numbers 700,000 
| men, and the fleet consists of 715 vessels, with 5500 guns. 
The mercantile marine has 1100 vessels, of 100,000 tons. 
The average value of annual exports is £28,120,000; and 
of imports £22,000,000. Austria has £12,168 square 
miles and 37,900,000 inhabitants. The expenditure is 
£33,000,000, and the public debt £183,000,000. Bank 
notes in circulation £42,000,000. The army numbers 
500,000 men, and the fleet has 156 vessels and 600 guns. 
There are 560 merchant ships with a tonnage of 162,426 
tons. Imports, £14,000,000; exports, £13,000,000. 
| France, minus her colonies, has 974 oe miles, with 
35,500,000 inhabitants. Expenditure, £64,000,000; debt, 
| £221,000,000 ; notes, £17,000,000 ; army, 265,463 men ; 
| fleet, 328 vessels—8000 guns; mercantile marine ships, 
| 4353—joint tonnage 316,084 tons ; imports, £40,000,000 ; 
| exports, £47,000,000. Prussia, 5104 square miles, and 


| 16,400,000 inhabitants. Expenditure, £16,000,000 


, 
might damn the process server, but not the process. He | debt, £30,000,000; bank notes, £9,000,000; —_s 
had purged his contempt, however, and the Court was of | army (minus the Landwehr), 217,200 men; fleet, 


Opinion that the rule ought to be discharged without 
costs. 

Count de Bocarmé has been found guilty of the wilful 
murder of Gustave Fougnies; but the Countess de Bo- 
carmé has been acquitted. 


A return to the House of Commons shows that the 
declared value of British produce manufactures exported 
from the United Kingdom during the last two years, 
ending last January lst, was £69,934,312. 


| vessels, 84 guns, and 977 merchant vessels of a joint 


| tonnage of 40,977 tons. —Kolnische Zeitung. 





| ENGLISH GLEES AND MADRIGALS, 

| Among thé peculiar entertainments of 1851, one of the 
| most interesting is the revival of the ancient glees and 
| madrigals of England, and their presentation by gentle- 
men truly worthy of their performance. At Willis’s 
| Rooms on Saturday, and again on Wednesday, selections 
| of glees were given by Messrs. Francis, Hobbs, Lockey, 


According to a late return the arrears in the Court of | Land, and H. Phillips. We have not space to-day for a 


Chancery at Hilary Term last numbered 983 appeals, de- 
murrers, causes, further, directions, and claims. 

During the month of May, 477 vessels arrived in New 
York from foreign ports, with an aggregate of 38,346 
ere, Of these vessels, 79 were under the British 

ag. 


detailed criticicm; but it was most gratifying to find 
such fashionable audiences, and that our essentiall 
English music was listened to with such th 
appreciation. The performances, which are under 

| the patronage of her Majesty and Prince Albert, will be 
| continued on Wednesday next, and on Saturday. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

Several letters have been received by our publisher complaining 
of the non-receipt of papers, or the non-arrival of the Leader, 
until Monday. We have made inquiry, and find that the errors 
have not arisen in our office. The Country Edition cf the 
Leader is published on Friday, and the Town Edition on the 
Saturday, and Subscribers should be careful to specify which 
edition they wish to receive. Complaints of irregularity should 
be made to the particular news-agent supplying the paper, and 
if any difficulty should occur again it will be set right on ap- 
plication direct to our office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter; 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of | 
finding space for them. 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- | 
street, Strand, London. 


Postscript. 


Saturpay, June 21. 











The dramatic incidents which occasionally enliven 
the proceedings of the House of Commons have all 
occurred this session during the discussions on the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill, Last night 
the House again went into committee on the bill. 
The first portion of the debate was as dull and un- 
instructive as can well be imagined, being a repetition 
of previous discussions. Mr. Monsell raised a point 
which had twice before been decided, in moving a 
proviso to the second clause, confining the operation 
of the bill to temporal matters. The proviso was 
rejected. 








Ayes, 42; Noes, 160. 
Majority, 118. 
The clause was then put, and on a division there 
were— 


For the clause, 150; against it, 35. 
Majority for, 115. | 
Mr, SHarmMan Crawrorp proposed to omit certain 
words at the end of clause 3, and to add others which | 
would give to all voluntary churches the power of 
assuming the title of archbishop or bishop. Sir 
Georce Grey objected to the addition on the ground 
of its ambiguity. A division was called for, when 
there were— 
For the amendment, 33; against it, 118. 
Majority against, 85. 

The clause was then agreed to without a division. 
Mr. SuarmMan Crawrorp moved the introduction 
of a clause exempting Ireland from the operation of 
the measure. e claimed exemption for Ireland 
because there had been no aggression on the church 
of that country, because their hierarchy was of the 
duration of centuries, because the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland was the national religion, because 
this bill must destroy the religion of the people and 
endanger civil rights, and because it would weaken 
the effect of the union and increase the national 
expenditure. The Soricrror-Generat objected that 
i it would be “ inconsistent”’ toexempt Ireland, on the 
| ground that there ought not to be one law for Eng- 








land and another for Ireland. The opposition was 
: strong in speeches, Ministers permitting all the talk 
to be on that side. These speeches were heard in 
peace until Mr. Henry Drummonp, unable to sit 
still and listen to the assertion that Irish Catholics 
were loyal to the Queen, rose, and in a few minutés 
threw the House into confusion. He said he would 
not be tempted to go into the question of loyalty ; 
and immediately entered upon it :— 
“He would refer to certain curious expressions, in 
which Roman Catholics said, ‘You cannot charge us 
nie with a divided loyalty. No such thing. We have one 
undivided allegiance to the Pope of Rome.’ (Cries of 
; * Read, read.’) No, no. (Yes, yes.) There were so 
: many Pio Nonoes. (A laugh.) ‘ We respect the autho- 
rity of the Vicar of Christ infinitely more than we do 
any musty act of Parliament.’ (‘ Hear,’ and a laugh.) 
* But this is ‘“‘ divided allegiance.” It is nothing of 
i ] the kind; for we consider that our “‘alleciance ’’ is 
{ due to the Roman Throne first of all.’ (Hear, hear.) 
Was that enough? (A laugh.) ‘ And, secondly, and 
in an infinitely lower sense, as to mere earthly states 
and governments, they are as nothing, and less than 
nothing, compared to our devoted loyalty to the 
Holy See. Perish a thousand Kings, and Queens, and 
Parliaments’—any more ?—‘ rather than that it should 
be in the slightest degree tarnished. As the spiritual 
exceeds the temporal in importance, so does our loyalty 
to the Holy See transcend that which we pay to the 
| Queen of England.’ (Cries of ‘ Hear,’ ‘ The author?’ 
: i ‘ Name.’) Members had no right whatever to have any 
name— (* OA /’)—none whatever. Asa matter of courtesy 
he might give it, but they had no right about the matter. 
He would not give the name upon compulsion. (A laugh.) 
It was a Catholic print (the Catholic Vindicator) that 
spoke in these terms. (‘ OA!’ and a laugh.)” 
Mr. O’FLauegrty interrupted the speaker :— 
i “With his usual feeling for Catholics he had quoted 
from a newspaper, one which he (Mr. O’Flaherty) never 
heard of; and it was anything but fair, just, and—if the 
i rules of the House permitted him to say so—it was any- 
| thing buthonourable. (Criesof ‘ Order.’) He none 
: not be put down. (Cries of* Order,’ and Chair.’)” | 











| of any logical defence of the bill, unless Ireland were 


The Chairman, and after him Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Keogh, and Lord John Russell, interposed, and the 
affair seemed settled, when Mr. O'Flaherty, after 
offering to withdraw the obnoxious expression, said, 
he couid not allow Mr. Drummond or any other per- 
sons to use expressions such as the honourable mem- 
ber was in the custom of using without—(Loud cries 
of “ Order.”’) He would not be put down. (Loud 
and continued cries of *‘ Chair.”) It turned out 
after all that Mr. Drummond was not out of 
order, and he, therefore, continued his speech, 
telling Lord John that the real difficulty was the Irish 
Church, that there had been no aggression in Ireland, 
and that the operation of the bill ought not to extend 
to that country. The debate then sailed smoothly | 
along. Lord Joun Rvssexu frankly admitted that 
he did not see, in point of argument, the possibility 





included in it. Mr. Reynoups, as usual, spoke very 
little to the question, but much at Mr. Anstey, whom 
he designated as the knight of the ‘ Brazen Sword,” 
an order conferred on him by the Pope. Were the 
Catholics of England to be told by “a religious ex- 
otic of that kind ” what course they were to pursue? | 
As to loyalty to the throne :— 

“If the Pope invaded this kingdom (great laughter), | 
the Roman Catholics would meet him and his troops in | 
the battlefield. (Renewed laughter, and ironical cheeriny.) 
He understood the sneer of the honourable member for 
Youghal. He repeated his statement, that if the Pope, 
aided by any number of troops, attacked this kingdom, 
he (Mr. Reynolds) would shed his blood in defence of 
the Queen. (Ironical cheers.) Were not houourable 
gentlemen acquainted with history ? Did they not know 
who commanded the British fleet against the Spaniards, 
and that it was a Roman Catholic, and an ancestor 
of the noble lord the member for Arundel? (Hear, hear.)” 
When the bill was carried Government would not 
dare to prosecute in Ireland. 

“ If he was a Catholic bishop (great laughter), and he 
wished he was, he would give the noble lord notice that 
twenty-four hours should not elapse after the bill became 
law before he had incurred its highest penalties. (‘ Oh, 
oh !’)” 

The only reply which Mr. Anstey deigned to make 
to the personalities of Mr. Reynolds was, that he 
should pass them in silence, and 

** Leave to the honourable member the reputation of 
having done more than any one else to lower the charac- 
ter of debates in thathouse. (Great cheering.)” 





Mr. Campbell’s rising was the signal for a tre- 
mendous row; no one could be heard; ultimately 
obliging him to sit down. The Committee divided, 
when there were— 
For Mr. Crawford's clause, 60; against it, 255. 
Majority against, 195. 

Sir Rorrrt Incuis moved a long clause—a small 
bill in itself—enacting, with a great deal of fuss, that 
it shall not be lawful for any servant of the Crown to 
allow any rank or precedence, or to use any title of 
honour in respect of any ecclesiastical dignity in the 
Church, to any person not having her Majesty’s 
license for such title ; with a proviso in favour of any 
dependency ceded to the Crown where special provi- 
sion shall have been made by the treaty for the main- 
tenance of the Church of Rome therein. Lord J. 
Russet. offered various objections to this amend- 
ment, and upon a division there were— 


For the amendment, 12145 against it, 166. 
Majority against, 45. 

The Chairman reported progress; the House re- 
sumed, and adjourned at a quarter past one o’clock. 

We learn from the official return that the sum taken 
yesterday at the doors of the Exhibition amounted to 
£2819 4s. 6d., and £36 15s. in season tickets. The 
number of visitors was 31,834. The Queen and the King 
of the Belgians again visited the Exposition. 

Sir Edmund Lyons, late British Minister at Athens, 
has landed in England, on his road to Stockholm, having 
been appointed minister at the Court of Sweden. 

Mr. Frederick Hill has been definitively appointed 
Assistant-Secretary to the Postmaster-General. 

An engine-driver has been killed on the Caledonian 
Railway. He was walking on the top of the carriages 
and fell through. He had gone on the carriage to see 
what was the matter with the breaks. 

Two of the men, Cane and Hickey, who were prose- 
cuted for killing the policeman Chaplin at Lambeth, have 
been found guilty of manslaughter, and one M‘Ellicott 
acquitted. 

Leonora Weymouth, alias Valladier, accused of bigamy, 
has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 


The President of the Republic has declined the invitas 
tion of the Charante-Inférieure to visit Poictiers on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the railway from Tour- 
to that town. 

The Patrie of Yhursdsy says:—* It is known that the 
Roman Government had, under the mediation of France, 
opened negotiations with England in order to obtain the 
removal of Mr. Freeborn, the English consul at Rome. 
It appears certain that these negotiations have just ter- 
minated to the satisfaction of the Pope.” 

General Aupick is appointed ambassador to the Court 
of Madrid. M. Colonna Walewski leaves Madrid, and 
comes to the Court of St. James's. 











A telegraphic despatch from Milan announces the safe 


ja blind 


return of Marshal Radetzky to Verona on the 9th. | 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, bec 

nothing so unnatural and convulixve, as the oa : 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very la 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 6 





to 
a 
THE CENSUS, 

Tue Registrar-General has already given to the ' 
ublic the general results of the census of Greg 
ritain: the particulars regarding occupation 

&c., will follow in due time. The decennial ig, | 

crease, although less than that of the Previous 

ten years, _ to be larger than most 

anticipated. In spite of the great increase gf i 

emigration during the last few years, the € 

tion has increased 2,212,892 since 1841, Th 
decennial rate of increase has, with one except 

steadily declined since the beginning of the ceg. 
tury. In the ten years ending 1811, the increyg 

per cent. was 15-11. In the ten years ending 149] 

it was 14°12; in 1831, 14°91; and in 1841, 1318, 

During the last ten years, the increase has bee 

only 12:10, a decrease of 20 per cent. in the ratio, 

as compared with the ten years ending 181}, 
The number of houses does not appear to have 

increased at the same rate as the population; a 

proof that a larger proportion of the people mus 

be ina bad condition now than in 1841. At present 
there are 3,276,975 houses inhabited in England 
and Wales: ten years ago the number wa, 

2,943,939. The increase is less by more thang 

hundred thousand than it ought to have been, 

Not that there is any want of bricks, timber, glass, 

and iron, or of bricklayers and carpenters; but 

that a large proportion of the increased population 


: 


| cannot afford to pay for additional house-toom, 


and must, therefore, in spite of sanitary regulations, 
crowd together in unwholesome dwellings. 

The returns relative to the number of housesin 
Great Britain enable us to ascertain what number 
of votes Household Suffrage would give. ‘The total 
number of inhabited houses in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, is 3,675,451 ; and to this number must 
be added a large number of lodgers, whose votes 
would be allowed, making altogether abot 
4,000,000. The total number of re inhabitanls 
is 10,184,687, of whom considerably more than 
one-hal! are under twenty-one years of age, so that 
the difference between Household and Univers 
Suffrage would probably not be more than a dif 
ference of one million of voters. Now, if Gover 
ment is prepared to grant Household Suffrage 
(which formed part of the original Reform Bill) 
why not go a single step further, and disarm pope 
lar disaffection by including all men above twenly- 
one years of age? Why make an invidious exelt 
sicn, and of so small a majority ? 

The increased numbers are the expression of at | 
increased power in the nation—to be used, abused, 
thwarted, or developed; but to assert itself ine 
way or other, at some time or other. It is a power 
that the Government may use ; but by whomsort 
used, that augmented number must be used fr 
itself. ‘There are more to care for. ‘The grealtt 
numbers must be better governed ; or else — 





ROME IN 1849. 

Tue restoration of the Pope by French interv 
tion was, it now turns out, performed at the es 
press instance, and withthe express consenl, 
Lord Palmerston. The Marquis of Normathy 
states the fact in a despatch to the Li 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. ‘The object of the 
intervention is said to have been “ impro? 
government,” and the concession of “ administt® 
tive reforms,” by the Pope. That Lord Normanby 
did not misrepresent the French Government, 
here are the express words of M. Drouyn © 
Lhuys to prove :—‘ The object of the expedition, 
he says, in his note to Admiral Cecile, 
April 19, 1849, “ is at once to maintain the rie 
of power, to guarantee the independence 0 
Italian States, to secure the Roman People * 
liberal and regular system of administratios | 
and to preserve them from the dangers 
reaction [meaning Austrian ile 
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as well as from the —— of an- | 

eaning national popular overn- 
ment. But in 2° despatch to Mt de la Four, at 
Vienna, dated two days previously, so much stress 
js laid on the effect which Austrian successes had 
had upon the “ balance of power,” as to leave no 
room to doubt but that there lay the most powerful 
motive for intervention. While writing to MM. 
@Harcourt and de Rayneval, at Gaéta, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys distinctly states that the expedition 
was undertaken, not to compel the Pope to adopt 
“guch or such a government,” but simply to re- 
concile the Pope to the Roman People; mainly 
for the benefit of the latter! 

Can anything be more conflicting ? When the 
French army marched to the gates, depending on 
the Reactionists within, and was driven back with 

tloss, Louis Napoleon affected great astonish- 
ment and pain that the army sent to perform “kind 
and disinterested services” for the people should 
be met as enemies: he declared that the military 
honour of France was involved, and that to 
conquer was a necessity. Both Mr. Freeborn and 
Sir George Hamilton assert that the French were 
“deceived” in their estimation of the state of | 
feeling at Rome; and that the masses hated | 
« Priestly Government.” Here is a pretty com- | 
plication! and, to crown all, Prince Schwarzen- | 
berg wrote to Count Colloredo, April 29, that | 
orders had been sent to Radetzky to enter both | 
Tuscany and the Legations, in obedience to the 
wishes of the Grand Duke and the Pope, whose | 
desires “ were identical with those of the civil- | 
ized world.” 

General Oudinot interpreted the “ wishes of the | 
civilized world” somewhat differently, when, in his 

roclamation of the 24th of April, he told the | 

man People that their wishes should be i 
spected, that he came to maintain their “‘legiti- | 
mate” influence, and that he was resolved not to | 
impose upon them any form of government they 
did not desire. Meanwhile, as Lord Palmerston | 
was correctly and “ frequently” informed by Mr. | 


vention] 
archy ’ 





Freeborn, the French had been altogether deceived | 


as to the real feeling of the vast majority of the 


Roman People, which, at first, adverse only to | 


priestly government, became, after the Pope had 
solicited foreign intervention, adverse to Pius him- 
self, Still knowing all this, and knowing it well, 
Lord Palmerston thought fit to act with the Reac- 
tionists of France and the Absolutists of Austria, 
who were engaged in overthrowing and oppressing 
the Roman People. 

In adespatch to the Marquis of Normanby, Lord 
Palmerston naively asked—What are the inten- 
tions of the French? And M. de Tocqueville re- 
plied, through Lord Normanby, that the “ first 
care” of the French would be * to secure the con- 
stitutional liberties of the Romans as already 
granted by the Pope, and to take care that his 
authority should not be reéstablished on that ar- 
bitrary footing which had formerly been found in- 
consistent with the good government of the 
People.” Palmerston was satisfied with this reply ; 
but he politely requested further information as to 
what the French would do, supposing that they 
could not obtain the consent of the Pope to return 





to constitutional and representative government, or 
the consent of the People to receive the Pope ; 


or that the Pope threw himself on Austria for | 


support? 

ut Lord Palmerston writing to Paris is one 
man—Lord Palmerston writing to Vienna is an- 
other, On the 12th of June, 1849, he instructed 
Lord Normanby to urge the French to secure a 
‘real and effectual separation between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual power of the Pope.” 


counsel the Pope to secure to his subjects an ar- 
rangemept which, while it reinstated him in his 
— of temporal and ecclesiastical authority at 

me,” should give guarantees for representative 
government. Three days after he sent Lord Pon- 
sonby another despatch, and in this he again comes 
out for aaptsation of the temporal and spiritual 
power, and declares that if the Pope fe ovens to 
Coneede that, ‘‘one of two things must happen, 
either that the Pope must be restored to his former 
power by the force of foreign arms, or that he must 
stendon all hope of returning thither.’ The 
;ormer, Lord Palmerston considered as so un- 
Just, that, if effected, it could only be con- 
sidered “temporary”; the latter was a thing 
not to be thought of, and therefore her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were desirous to pave the 
way, by conciliation, for “ the Pope’s resumption 


| REGARDING them in the magnitude of their opera- 
On - 
the 10th of July, 1849, he informed Lord Pon- | controlling and managing so many millions of 
sonby that it would be desirable for France to | money,as combinations of men for the benefit of their 
communicate with Austria, and induce her ‘to | fellow-creatures, life assurance companies must be 





of the Papal power.” On the 18thof July, Lord 
Normanby wrote from Paris—‘“ France will not 
exact any conditions from the Pope as the price 
of his entrance into Rome” ; and she did not do so. 
In re Louis Napoleon wrote his famous letter 
to Colonel Ney, then at Gaéta; yet in the same 
month the Cardinal Triumvirate had been esta- 
blished, the Inquisition reéstablished, all laws 
assed since the 15th of November, 1848, abo- 
ished, and the Government Commission for the 
trial of political offenders decreed, In September 
out came the mock amnesty ; anda false rumour of 
the promulgation of the “ Code Napoléon.” It 
was clear by this time, even to the Tory mind of 
Sir George Hamilton at Florence, that “ every 
act”’ of the Cardinal Triumvirate “ showed the 
strongest tendency to retrograde principles”; and 
it was especially obvious to the acute mind of 
Commander Key, that “the little which had been 
done since the return of Papal authority did not 
show any symptom of a return to a constitutional 
form of Government, or a relaxation of the old 
Gregorian ecclesiastical system.” 

Now Lord Palmerston was implicated in all 
these affairs. He had had the best evidence from 
the beginning of the state of public opinion in 
Italy. But beyond recommending French inter- 
vention, in the first instance, and writing a few 
notes in the course of the summer, as a spectator 
merely, he did nothing to protect the Roman 
People in the exercise of their national rights. In 
the Correspondence before us, after the date, 
August 7, 1849, there is not one despatch signed 
“ Palmerston.” What has he been doing for the | 
last two years? 

The operations of the Foreign Secretary place 
the conduct of England in a mean and miserable 
light. We avowedly supported the Pope, right- 
fully deprived of his temporal authority ; we per- 
mitted, nay, encouraged, French iniervention ; and 
while the Austrian, the Spaniard, the Frank, and 
the Neapolitan marched armies to crush a devoted 
people, the Minister of England mumbled and 
stammered about securing constitutional govern- 
ment and civil freedom. Like Pilate, he was pre- 
pared to wash his hands of the blood of the 
Romans, leaving it an ineffaceable stain upon the 
French, if they did not take his advice. His ad- 
vice !—as if France did not know that it meant 
nothing! We have seldom read a more disgust- 
ingly instructive Parliamentary paper than this 
‘“‘ Correspondence relating to the Affairs of Rome.” 
It reveals no noble policy worthy of England, but 
discloses an ignoble shuffling system of diplomatic 
tactics disgraceful to England. It cannot be too 
distinctly impressed upon the minds of all classes 
of Englishmen, that the Roman republic was put 
down with our consent, and at our instance, and 
that the restoration of the Pope was approved of 
by the very men in ge pene who are now 
laboriously framing a bill of pains and penalties 
against the Roman Catholic religion. To the 
Papal Government, with its inquisition, its spies, 
its authorised and daily atrocities, and “intolerable 
abuses,” they have only a diplomatic and canting 
objection; but to the celebration of the Catholic 
aides, the barren assumption of territorial titles, 
and the internal regulation of the Catholic Church, 
they pretend the direst, yet, puniest, hostility. It 
surely were fit that Palmerston’s Roman Des- 
patches and Russell’s Durham Letter were bound 
up together. 


PROGRESS OF ASSURANCE. 
THE SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





tions and as involving the welfare of our country, as 


considered among the most important institutions of 
this age. To the admirers of the principle of Concert 
—a principle which is daily becoming more and more 
sikcnantioliged by every class of society—nothing 
can be more gratifying than the rise and progress 
of these associations, as so many practical develop- 
ments of a principle which is yet to work out the 
welfare of the human race. In life asssurance the 
advantages of combined operation are singularly 
manifested. By it a benefit is secured to those 
who suffer loss, paid in infinitesimal amounts by 
those who pass unscathed. By the principle of 
concert, all the uncertainties and evils of life may 
be if not removed, at least mitigated; for 
throughout every event and affair of existence, 
that which appears to be mere isolation and chance, 


nothing so uncertain as human life in regard 
et orl individuals, but there is nothing 
iable to fluctuation than the average value 
expectation of life in a number of persons, And 
this principle is it that life assurance associations 
are based. We would that the year 1851, the year 
of Progress, might show a new march in the more 
general adoption of assurance, and that every man 
who retires to bed in fear lest his household 

might be consumed in the night, might also be 
impressed with as salutary a dread that the light 
of his own existence might be quenched 

the morning. 

The aaetee “ life st cape Ra OK > 
surest 8 to the prosperit the people, if, - 
however, it had been pave | on the principle of 
the old offices, simply as a means of insuring a pro- 
spective advantage equivocal in all points that 
of placing a large sum in the now of the direc- 
tors and proprietary, we should have had little 

of its adoption by the a Indeed, one of 
causes operating to retard its pro is ignorance 
of the various Ranh as vell as deferred, ad- 
vantages which it provides. The establishment of 
offices on a modernized and liberal principle is a 
boon more recognized by the old offices than by 
the community for whose benefit they are, 

whose craft is in danger are generally not slow in 
appreciating the superior advantages of their 
antagonists ; and a war is now waging between the 
old and modern assurance offices of the metropolis, 
in which the former are sure to be vanquished, and 
the result of which must be advantageous to the 
public. 

Amongst the modern offices which, providi 
the most perfect security to the assured, offer ad- 
vantages which seem like a fairy tale beside the 
prospectuses of the ancient corporations, is the 
“ SovereIGN Lire AssuRANCE Company.” It 
was established, not alone for new applications of 
assurance for temporary purposes, but for giving 
advantages immediate as well as prospective to the 
assured. A large proprietary affords a guarantee 
for its financial stability, while the advantages of a 
mutual company are provided by the division of 75 
per cent. of the profits among the assured. This 
may be received in cash; by an addition to the 
amount of the policy ; or by reduction of the pre§ 
mium ; and as assurers are also participators in the 
profits derived from policies granted in connection 
with loans and advances, this division is really tan- 
tamount to sharing in the whole profits. All in- 
quiries being made before the proposals are ac- 
cepted, the payment of a policy cannot be disputed 
or delayed on account of any error in the proposal. 
When death unhappily arises from duelling or sui- 
cide, assigned policies are valid; and if not as- 
signed, a proportion of the premiums received is 
given up to the survivors. The lowness of the 
whole-life tables may be seen by the fact that a 
person of thirty may secure £100 at his death by 
the annual payment of £2 9s. 4d., and be entitled 
to a division of 75 per cent. of the profits of the 
company. 

With regard to annuities, in addition to the old 
form of purchase, by one table two-thirds, and by 
another the whole of the money paid for the pur- 
chase of a deferred annuity is returned in case of 
death before attaining the specified age. So that a 
person may provide for himself in old age, and at 
the same time accumulate a fund for the benefit of 
his relations should death interpose to prevent his 
enjoying the annuity. 

In the system of endowments for children also 
the tables of this company show a decided 
advance. Parents, by a single payment or by 
amall annual payments, may provide for the mar- 
riage portion of a daughter, or for establishing a 
son in business on attaining his majority. There 
are three tables for this purpose. By the first, the 
money paid is forfeited in case of death of the en- 
dowed; by the second, two-thirds of the 
paid are returned in case of death before the speci- 
fied age; and by the third, the whole of the 
is returned. Here we have modifications whi 
give every man an opportunity of providing for his 
children, and procuring for them an advancement 
in life not to be obtained with certainty by any 
other means. 

Although the benefits “= ——- are 80 
great, the various ways in whic ee es ma 
be made available prt it an ad sees velo, 
sh person ew Bn of — 
a-year, how readily might propriate £150 
a-year to assuring his life for 26000, which 
leave his family comfortably provided for. 
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on his life, is enabled, without any sacrifice of pre- 
sent comfort, to leave the younger branches of his 
family, who would otherwise have been wholly un- 
provided for, in comfort and independence, without 
at all embarrassing the heir to his estates. The 
farmer, holding the lease of a valuable farm deter- 
minable on the death of the survivor of three 
lives, but renewable on payment of a fine of £500 
at the termination of the last life, may assure the 
only existing life, on the duration of which the 
lease depends, for £500, and thus secure the means 
of continuing his farm. Or suppose a tradesman, 
finding himself involved to the extent of £2000, 
but with a flourishing business only requiring 
time to enable him to pay his debts. His 
creditors are satisfied that the money will even- 
tually be paid, and appoint two of their number 
to investigate the state of his affairs every three 
months. By effecting an assurance on his life, 
payable out of the profits of the business, they 
secure themselves against loss in case of their 
debtor’s death. The application of life assurance 
also facilitates improvements. A man of capital 
enters into partnership with the discoverer of 
an important improvement in machinery, by 
whicha large fortune might be realized, but for 
which the outlay in the first instance would be 
considerable : he assures the inventor’s life for 
£7000 for a term of.seven years at a premium of 
£1 2s. 11d. per cent. Thus he protects himself 
from loss in case of his ner’s death before the 
invention can be brought to perfection. In the 
case, also, of partners retiring from business, the 
principle is most valuable. Perhaps the arrange- 
ment is, that one shall retire upon an annuity of 
£500: the retiring partner, to secure himself from 
loss in case of his partner’s death, assures the life 
of the latter for a sum sufficient to purchase an 
annuity of like amount. 


The course of true love never runs smooth, and 
perhaps one of the chief causes of this is, that the 
wheels of Hymen drive heavily for lack of the 
anti-attrition which is the god of our day. One 
of the most interesting features of assurance is the 
means it affords of removing the frowns from fore- 





boding fathers, and of softening the hearts of irritated 
relations and guardians. A policy of assurance is 
a legal and valuable settlement on a wife, and may 
be made to atone for a slender balance at the | 
banker’s. For instance, a person having a life 
income of £1000 a-year, who is desirous of marry- 
ing the daughter of a rich man, answers the objec- 
tions made by the lady’s friends as to his inability to 
provide for his wife and family in case of premature 
decease, by assuring his life for £8000, and settling 
the policy with the necessary sum out of his income 
for payment of the premium, Or a merchant 
marries a lady with £5000, part of which he desires 
to employ as capital in an old-established firm, 
with which he is about to form an advantageous 
partnership. The trustees object without a proper | 
security for the repayment of the money in case of | 
his death before it is replaced. An assurance is 
effected on his life for £3500, the money lent ; | 
£1500 invested on mortgage at 4} per cent., out of | 
which the premium of £64 6s. 3d. is paid : and the 
affair is thus arranged to the satisfaction and ad- 
vantage of all parties. 


We have here shewn a few only of the tempo- 
rary advantages which assurance offers. The 
adoption of these, however, will always depend 
upon individual interest. But whenever a man’s 
income ceases with his existence, the neglect of | 
life assurance becomes a positive crime against | 
his own kindred and against society. Wherein 
lies the difference between neglecting to provide | 
for your hvusehold while living and leaving them | 
to certain starvation, as far as you are concerned, 
at your death ? People sometimes say they can- 
not #fford to insure. But will any sane man affirm | 
that he cannot afford 1s. per week to secure £100 | 
for his family? Others are afraid to insure | 
because they may not be able to keep up the pre- 
miums. But the use of such an argument should 
teach a man the imperative necessity for assuring 
atonce. If he feel such difficulty in withdrawing 
so much of his income, let him reflect on the 
frightful condition into which his family would be 
plunged, were he suddenly cut off from among 
them. But though there may be some show of 
reason in the excuse, in reality there is none. In 
any case where income is uncertain, the amount 
assured should be spread over small policies : ten 
for £100 instead of one for £1000. Or in the 
“ Sovereign” a special arrangement is made, 
whereby, if difficulty of this kind arise, the Policy 











may be surrendered for a new Policy, without 


. a. 
any further Annual Premium, for a sum to be | power, however heterogeneous the composition of 


agreed upon, payable at the death of the assured. 
There are others who “ intend” to assure ; but 

postpone any assurance, because they cannot 

spare enough to effect it at once for £1000, The 


course of such persons is worse than stupidly ab- | 


surd. They should insure immediately for £100, 
or what they can afford ; and there are few who do 
so this year that will not assure for double the 
amount in the next. It should by such people 


also be remembered that every year decreases the | 


chances of being accepted, save at higher rates of 
premium. When the cold shiver runs through 
the frame, when the quickened pulse, the 
fevered tongue, the patchy complexion, the short 


that power, she must accept at the same t’ 
interference, or, further, its domination 
Church must be severed from the State, we arg 
told, if she is to exercise the independent ma 
ment of her own affairs. We can conceive a Chureh 
sufficiently tolerant and comprehensive to be 
identical with the State; but, as matters are now 
we are willing to accept the alternative of separation 
rather than that of thraldom. 

As far as respects doctrine, we should not expect 


ime its 


much of unanimity or of toleration, at all events jn 


the first instance, from the newly assembled synod, 


| Its members might meet with professions of Ami 


then to rush to the assurance office and offer your- | 


self for a life policy. Imagine the situation of a 
man who, suffering under slow decline, feels his 
energies become less and less, and his resources, 
at the same time, day by day, decreasing. With 
the prospect of a speedy dissolution, he knows that 
all who are dependent upon him—the victims of 


D s10n, | | sincere enough until the conflict of opinion ar 
cough, and the hectic flush appear, it is too late | — 


to rend the veil of Christian charity ; then would 
ensue fierce debates and angry recriminationg 
common to all assemblies, and especially to those 
to whom the right of discussion is unwonted, and 
from which even celestial minds are not exem; 


| The majority would lay down a rule of faith and 
| practice so strict as to leave the minority no choicg 


his neglect—must go forth to seek their bread | 


amid the closed hands and stony hearts of stran- 
ers. Imagine him picturing to himself that which 
e has seen happen to others, and from which he 
cannot anticipate any immunity in his own case : 
his household gods roughly handled by strangers ; 


but to submit or secede. ‘This would be an incon. 
venience; but it is inseparable from independence 
of legislative action, and one for which no re 


| can be found until the majority learn their dutieg 


his conduct coarsely condemned by his “ friends ;”’ | 


the love of his children failing before the rude 
shocks of poverty, and their respect, by continual 
and bitter suffering, dwindling down to curses on 
his memory. it is an awful thing for a man on 
his death. bed to consider that, ere his corse grows 
cold, his widow will be haggling with the under- 
taker for the price of his coffin, and that his wife 
and children must hunger and thirst to insure him 
a decent sepulture. 





THE PRIEST, THE BISHOP, AND THE SYNOD, 
THE conviction that the troubles and difficulties of 
the Church can only be composed and_ solved 
through the assembling of a synod or council of her 
meinbers, is daily gaining ground among those who 
pay even ordinary attention to the signs and exi- 
gencies of the times. The differences which have 
lately occurred in the dioceses of Manchester and 
Worcester, the uncompromising hostility between 
the ruler of the see of Exeter and a large section of 
his clergy and laity, the forced resignation of Mr. 
Bland at Norwich, and the reluctant and unrequited 
abdication of Mr. Bennett at Knightsbridge, be- 
sides numberless minor sores and grievances con- 
nected with ecclesiastical administration, daily re- 
vealed in different parts of the country, tend to 
strengthen this conviction, and to induce from ita 
practical result. 


Convocation as it now exists is powerless. Pro- 


| rogued by the Crown immediately on its assembling 


it meets only to register its own vassalage ; and even 
if its present ephemeral existence were continued, so 
as to be coextensive with that of the other estates of 
the realm, one element of power would be wanting 
to it, the presence of the laity to share in its delibe- 
rations, Without this no church assembly can be 
complete or satisfactory to the Protestant mind. 
The people of the Anglican Church are not docile 
enough to submit to decrees made by their spiritual 
rulers, in the framing of which they have not them- 
selves participated. They would prefer that such 
should emanate from Parliament, or, much as they 
dislike arbitrary and irresponsible dictation, from 
the Crown itself But the Crown’s best province is 
that of administration, and the Executive cannot 
afford to peril its popularity by the patronage of one 
party amid the many into which the religious world 
is divided. The events of the last seven months 
have shown that its safest and most dignified posi- 
tion is one of impartiality and reserve. Parliament, 
too, as at present constituted, is confessedly a most 
unfit arena for the discussion of matters of faith and 
practice affecting any particular sect or party of re- 
ligionists, except so far as these may bear upon the 
general interests of the realm. What would be said 


towards the minority, as well as their own rights, 
But, as matters are now, this inconvenience jg pre- 
ferable to the present thraldom. 

Redress for practical grievances, however, would 
reasonably be looked for from the new assembly, 


No single official of the Church would have, ag 
| now, the power of crushing one of its ministers, 


however powerless, or of ignoring his claims for 
justice, and for a due investigation of his alleged 
offences. One duty of the synod, probably exer. 
cised through a committee, would be the inguiry 
into all such cases of alleged injustice; an arbitra. 
tion between the contending parties; and on the 
refusal of one to plead to its jurisdiction, the justi- 
fication of the other, and his restoration to his 
position in society and in the Church. With the 


| existence of such a court of appeal as this, the 


exercise of irresponsible power would be impossible, 
The case of Mr. Harvey, late of Antwerp and now 
of Boulogne, as against the Bishop of London, is 
one of a host of which such a synod would take 
cognizance. Indeed, had such a synod been in 
being, the case would never have come before the 
public at all. As it is, it is one of the most painful 
and perplexing with which we have ever had to deal, 
The tangled skein of the dispute has remained 
unravelled for years; and after lay and clerical 
dignitaries have been appealed to in vain, public 
opinion is called upon to undertake the task. In 
the long series of documents before us, in which 
Mr. Harvey shows himself a man conscious of his 


| wrongs and determined to obtain their redress, we 


are told of the various occasionson which the Bishop 
has interposed his authority to prevent his appoint. 
ment to certain foreign chaplaincies, or to aid in 
procuring his dismissal from them. We learn how, 
in spite of his alleged unfitness for the duties of 
chaplain at Antwerp, he was licensed to those of an 
English curacy by the same diocesan by whom his 
unfitness had been pronounced. We find the un- 


| willingness of the rest of the Episcopate to allow 


him to exercise his duties under their jurisdiction, 
without his being reconciled to the Bishop 

London ; and we see that prelate demanding, a8 
the condition of an amnesty, a public apology of his 
own dictating, accompanied all the while by a per 
tinacious refusal to state the grounds of his hostility 
to Mr. Harvey. All this is stated clearly and 
without contradiction, and an ultimate appeal m 

to public opinion. ‘The verdict of the Press, Con- 
servative and Liberal, has been given long ago; and 
if that of the public coincides with it and is un 
favourable to the Bishop, of which there seems but 
little doubt, his lordship, we conceive, has only 
himself to thank for it. He may contend that the 
verdict is given on ex parte statement and such 
to a great extent we admit to be the case; but, t 


| will be asked, whose fault is it that they are 


of the fairness of uniting members of the Church of | 


England, to decide upon doctrinal points or cere- 
monial observances for the Catholics, the Uni- 
tarians, or the Society of Friends? And yet, when 
Church matters are canvassed in the 
Commons, the representatives of these religious 
bodies take part in their discussion, and in the votes 
by which they are determined. This is only ex- 
plainable on the ground of the connection between 
Church and State, and the confusion between spi- 
ritual and temporal interests induced thereby. If 
the Church claims the protection of the secular 


louse of | 





parte? Why does not the Bishop avow the causes 
of his opposition, and justify to the world the course 
which now presents him in so unfavourable a light? 
The public would give him fair play as well as Mr. 
Harvey ; now it can only suppose that he cares not 
for its opinion, or fears the result of an avowal. 


With such a case as this the dealing of a synod 
would be prompt and preremptory. The charges 
against Mr. Harvey would be ascertained. 
frivolous, he would be reinstated ; if substantiated, 
he would be condemned. If no charges were 
forthcoming, his absolution would follow as 
matter of course, But, pending the assembly 
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synod, his choice must lie between submission, 
which he does not seem at all inclined to yield, and 
i s agitation through his friends and the 

to vindicate his character in the eyes of the 
world, and thus to elicit, perhaps in a substantial 
form, the expression of its sympathy, never with- 
held from an innocent and injured man, which, 
in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, 
Mr. Harvey, has unquestionably shown himself 


to be. 


THE CANTERBURY ASSOCIATION AND THE LIBERTY OF 
THE PRESS. 


We have this week had the pleasure of seeing the first 
number of our youngest contemporary, the Lyttelton 
Times. It is a credit in every respect to all parties con- | 
cerned; it is remarkable also as affording a reply to those 
who contend that a newspaper will be good for nothing 
unless subjected to the pressure of taxation. The | 
Lyttelton Times addresses itself to men accustomed to | 
first-class London papers; and though its quantity is | 
small, its quality will bear comparison with the best | 
pers in the mother country. Its price, 6d, is pro- | 
bably owing to the necessarily small number of purchasers 
in a colony which numbers only 1100 inhabitants. 
But the most interesting fact connected with the paper is | 
its reprint in London without a stamp. Most of our | 
southern colonies have London organs; but these are 
edited here, and submit to the demands of the Stamp- 
office. The Lyttelton Times has been reprinted entire, 
without complying with the provision of the newspaper 
act, which requires a stamp on all newspapers printed in 
Great Britain, to be made public. We hope the pub- 
lisher will defy the office, and appeal to a jury for sup- 
port; so much difficulty is felt in defining news, that we 
| 

| 








think a good case might be made out, The judges have | 
been so much puzzled by the apparently simpler case of 
the Household Narrative, that we venture to hope that 
aseries of trials on the newspaper act would have the 
effect of demonstrating its utter impracticability. The 
Lyttelton Times has already declared war against the un- 
English form of government now prevailing in New 
Zealand; if they will wage war with the censorship of 
the press here, they will earn a just claim to the help of 
the people in their future demand for a representative 
government. Till the English press is free, it is impos- 
sible that the people of England should rightly estimate 
the value of a good understanding with our colonies. 


PRUSSIAN POSTAGE, 


Prussia begins to fear English papers. Light from 
the West would be fatal to Manteuffel and Frede- 
rick ; but openly to prohibit English journals would be 
too much of a good thing. So they simply imitate the 
landlord who has an unpleasant tenant: he raises the 
rent, and they raise the postage. The postage for news- 
papers has been increased six fold—from three pence, 
for example, to eighteen pence ; and thus the papers are 
prohibited, seeing that few will take them in at that 
price ; and yet ecandal is avoided. 





CALIFORNIA IN DEBT, 


You do not eredit it—certainly not—but somebody has | 
credited the State of California, now an infant of fifteen 
months old, to the tune of nearly a million of dollars. 
Shortly we shall read of “ Californian State Stock ” on 
Change. It is really a very curious phenomenon in 
this nineteenth century that the Land of Gold should 
have so felicitously managed its affairs as to stand in 
need of the moncy-lender, Looking round the world, 
and very fixedly at this latest birth, a naive philosopher 
might not unnaturally speculate himself into a belief that 
Debt is the first condition of National existence. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
I. * DIFFICULTIES.” 
TO JOHN GRAY, OF BARROWFORD. 
June 16, 1851. 

My pear Joun Gray,—The difficulty of effecting 
ve from the present state of the working 
po io pag to me to be precisely the reverse 
rhe gh ~ Bony generally been recognized, I 
ae nk that we need to convince the educated 
iaiiagie classes how bad, how very bad—how 
Poe a immoral, and degraded—is the condi- 
nee toes ‘argest numbers in all parts of the coun- 
re be be a is rather the poor themselves whom we 
prt rte ove on that point, Born to their actual 
is life.” aed very generally imagine that e such 
desde ed see the rich rolling by in carriages ; 
beundaaie at the middle classes have commodious 
Setate agreeable diet ; they know that employers 
Gmitae of wages; they find that they 
eet ive in unhealthy parts of towns, work too 

8 tor health or comfort ; cannot escape from streets 


their rare opportunities of pleasure are sent to the 
worst places, —the tap of the public-house, the gallery 
of the theatre ; but such is life as they have always 
known it, and how can they help it? It does not 
come within their experience to know that once upon 
a time their countrymen were better off. I will repeat 
here a passage that I have already quoted from 
Thornton’s Plea for Peasant Proprietors: he is speak- 
ing of the times of the Tudors, when “ there were 
few rustics who were not either owners or tenants not 
merely of a rood, but of several acres” :— 

“‘ Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice to Henry VI., dilates 
with contagious exultation on the plenty enjoyed by the 
lowest class of his countrymen. ‘ They drink no water,’ 
he says, ‘ unless it be so that some for devotion, and upon 
a zeal of penance, do abstain from other drink; they eat 
plentifully of all kinds of flesh and fish. They wear fine 


| woollen cloth in all their apparel: they have also 


abundance of bed coverings in their houses, and of all 
other woollen stuff. They have great store of all hustle- 
ments and implements of h hold. They are plenti- 
fully fornished with all instruments of husbandry, and 
all other things that are requisite to the accomplishment 
ofa quiet and wealthy life, according to their estates and 





| degrees.’ (Fortescue, De Laud. Leg. Anglie, pp. 85, 86.) 


Fortescue was an avowed panegyrist, and his statements 


| might require considerable abatement if they stood alone; 


but their perfect accuracy is placed beyond dispute by 
the most unimaginative and matter-of-fact of all com- 


| pilations, The Statutes at Large. Repeated enactments 


passed during the period we are examining, use language 
quite as strong, and still more precise and circumstantial 
than that of the patriotic Chief Justice. In addition to 
laws designed to keep down the wages of agricultural 
labour, others were directed against the luxury of the 
peasantry. In 1363 [37 Edw. 3, c. 14] carters, | pee oa 
men, and all other farm servants, were enjoined not to 


| eat or drink ‘excessively,’ or to wear any cloth except 


‘blanket and russet wool of twelve pence.’ Domestic 
servants were at the same time declared to be entitled to 
only one meal a day of flesh or fish, and were to content 
themselves at other meals with ‘ milk, butter, cheese, 
and other such viands.’ In 1462 [8 Edw. 4, c. 5] servants 
in husbandry were restricted to clothing of materials not 


| worth more than two shillings a yard, and were forbidden 
| to wear hose of a higher price than fourteenpence a pair, 


or gitdles garnished with silver, The price of their 
wives’ coverchief or head-dress was not to exceed twelve- 
pence. In 1482 [22 Edw. 4, c. 1] these restrictions were 
loosened, and labourers in husbandry were permitted to 
wear hose as dear as eighteenpence a pair, while the sum 
which their wives might legally expend on covering for 
the head, was raised to twentypence. ‘This legislation, 


died at rougher times, because labouring-women 
wear cotton or even silk gowns, and white bread has 
superseded brown or black bread, it does not at all 
follow that the work people of our day eat and drink 
so heartily, have leisure for amusement, can rest 8o 
much hope in the chances of the future, or in any 
way live such happy, hearty lives. 

‘It is true,” says Thornton,“ that, in the midst of 
this abundance, the English peasantry of the middle 
ages ate off wooden platters, never knew the luxury of @ 
cotton shirt or a cup of tea, and slept on straw pallets 
within walls of wattled plaster, and that in some counties 
they used barley instead of wheaten bread. But it is 
absurd to imagine that, because they had to put up with 
these inconveniences, their situation, in more important 
respects, was not immeasurably superior to that of their 
living descendants.” 


The other reply is, that in the time of the Tudors, 
England was in a condition more like that of a 
“new” country, and that our present condition is 
the result of over-crowding. This, also, is nonsense. 
I do not say it is wicked, because I do not believe in 
the wickedness of human nature. It is a delusion 
which much weakens the efforts on behalf of the 
People, to suppose that they are viewed with 
malevolence by other classes; that delusion in the 
mind of a working man is precisely the same as the 
delusion which makes a middle-class man afraid of 
universal suffrage. The staple of man is just the 
same, or woman either, in any class; and upon the 
whole, in any class, the better motives are the 
stronger. That which others might call wickedness 
is ignorance or carelessness, There is a laziness of 
mind which besets most of us, and which makes us 
rather suffer any evil that is very complicated than 
take the trouble of setting it right. It is very easy 
to get subsistence out of the soil of a new country, 
and therefore, it is done as a matter of course; it is 
more difficult in an old and crowded country, and as 
it is so, we would rather presume that it must be so, 
There is the mistake. Civilization has brought an 
enormous increase to the luxury and convenience of 
the wealthiest classes; it has brought a not Jess 
increase to the comfort and certainty of life 
for the middle class; but with that advance- 
ment, which we most absurdly call ** the progress 
of the nation,” we must notice a positive decline 
in the condition of the real mass of the people. Hi- 
| therto, however, while the interests of the upper 
classes have been studied in evcry!possible direction, 
while the middle classes have established their claim 





considering the fall which has since taken place in the 
value of money, was really much as if alaw should now be 
necessary to prevent ploughmen from strutting about in 
velvet coats, and silk stockings, with silver buckles in 
their shoes, and their wives from trimming their caps 
with Brussels lace. It exhibits agricultural labourers in 
a condition which was probably never attained by the 
same class in any other age or country, unless, perhaps, 
by the emancipated negroes of the British West Indies. 
Yet the description applies only to the lower order of 
peasants—to those who worked for hire, and had either 
no land or none but what was allowed them in part pay- 
ment of wages. What, then, must have been the pro- 
sperity of the small freeholeers and cottage farmers ?” 

The readers of the Morning Chronicle, of various 
Blue Books and reports, know well enough how con- 
trasted is this condition of the labouring classes in the 
times of the Tudors, with that of the same class in our 
own day; and of course the labouring-iman himself 
knows that his condition is not like that which we 
have just been reading about. The Commissioner of 
the Morning Chronicle describes a cottager, in Devon- 
shire I think, who lives upon cabbage and weak tea 
and such wretched diet: now, that cottager knew 
what he and his family ate and drank before he told 
the writing traveller for the Morning Chronicle ; but 
the miserable man of course did not know the rela- 
tion which his state bore to that of the labouring-man 
in the time of the Tudors, or of the labouring-man 
in any one of our own colonies at the present day, 
or in some countries which we look down upon as 
inferior to our own—in Tuscany, for example, The 
agricultural labourer of Suffolk is glad to get into the 
workhouse, The hand-loom weaver of Bolton toils 
at his loom all day long for four or five shillings a 
week. In the great factory towns the human animal 
finds himself slave to a gigantic mechanical system 
in which his will has no share, and he is forced to 
accept it as it stands. Now, with all these classes our 
difficulty I conceive is, to convince them that their 
condition is not an inevitable one; that it is not a 
natural condition; that it is not a decree of fate ; 
but that it is a thoroughly artificial state, brought 
about by causes which can at once be altered. If 
the working-classes of this country could perceive 
this truth, I am sure we should not find them tolerate 
their miserable condition for a day longer; and then 
we should have the only thing necessary for a change 
—the will to make it. 

I know there will be two replies to this statement. 
One will be, that the condition of the working- 
classes has improved. Economists will throw at our 
heads no end of gtatistics, to show that ‘‘ the rate of 
mortality’’ is diminished; that the price of broad- 
cloth and cotton gowns is abated; or that white 
bread is more generally consumed. Now, all this is 





or highway. ; 
shways to amuse themselves on Sundays; on 





sheer nonsense. Because the doctor saves many who 


to a share of government and of economical attention, 
| while the claims of property and trade have been la- 
| boriously and learnedly studied by our legislators, 
there has been no corresponding attention or diligence 
on behalfoflabouringindustry. It was too large, econo- 
mists helplessly assumed, to be regulated: interference 
was to be only negative and repressive ; civilization, 
which has done so much for property, for trade, for 
learning, art, and science, could do nothing for in- 
dustry, except incidentally, and as it were by chance. 
Such was the presumption, and ‘under that foolish 
and cruel presumption, it has happened that civiliza- 
tion, or the progress of a country, is construed to be 
the progress of a very small minority, leaving the 
great mass of the People poor, helpless, and miserable. 
That presumption, too, has been taught to the 
People, and they have accepted it! They have been 
content to forego their share in the progress of 
civilization. In order that limited classes might 
be richer, more learned, more cultivated, more 
luxurious, the great «mass of the People have 
been content to toil more, eat less, sleep less, enjoy 
less, and even to presume that because it is 80, 
| it must be so. It is but recently that they have 
thought of asking whether that presumption is true. 

It is not true. They might at least share the bene- 
fits monopolized by classes; but the same 88 
which has made civilization powerful for those 
classes, might make it so for them as well—namely, 
the direct endeavour to consult their interests in our 
political and social arrangements. 

That endeavour would not be long delayed if once 
the People demanded it, That the People do not 
unite in such a demand is brought about by two 
causes, and one is their not perceiving the merely ar- 
tificial nature of their condition ; the other cause I 
will discuss in my next letter, But to conquer that 
first cause, the policy of Social Reformers should be 
to hold up to the depressed classes a more vivid pic- 
ture of the better state which they might attain for 
themselves—the better living, the better food, the 
shorter toil, the more enjoyment which, they might 
have as the reward of united action, There is nota 
man nor a woman in this country that might not be 
well fed, well lodged, well clothed, with abundance 
| of all the enjoyments created by civilization; and 
they might have that better life if they could only be 
made to know the possibility. The first work for us 
to do, therefore, is to make them knowit. And I 
address myself to you; because, differing as we have 
) done, we have also agreed; and I have found no man 

more hearty in the endeavour to bring our fellow- 
countrymen to a common understanding. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 


Tuornton Huxt. 
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Literature. 





Orities are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
of literature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 





Ou la vertu va-t-elle se nicher? Where shall we 
look for Genius next? In the lowest deep there is 
a deeper still, and after discovering Genius in every 
possible variation of mediocrity, so that the word is 
losing altogether its signification, our times have 
been happy enough to possess such an effulgence 
of this divine light that it has penetrated and illu- 
minated even the wording of an apology! In a 
recent trial for a libel which appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, an apology was offered to the effect that 
“inquiries having been instituted, the writer be- 
lieved the statements he had made were un- 
founded.” As an apology this is explicit and 
sensible enough; but it seems by its brilliancy to 
have excited the literary enthusiasm of Mr. KEENE, 
the council for the plaintiff, to a height from which 
he declares that the “apology exhibited the talent 
and genius of the gentleman who was understood 
to be the writer of the article.’ We have no 
suspicion who that writer is, and are perfectly aware 
that men of talent, ay, and of genius, do write in 
Blackwood ; but with the best intentions we have 
been utterly frustrated in the endeavour to discover 
wherein the talent and genius of that apology 
consists ! 


Among the enormous scandals of the day— 
which is political in its object, though literary in 
form—we call attention to that amazing example of 
a free press which France has given us in the case 
of Vicror HuGo’s son, condemned to a fine and 
six months’ imprisonment for writing an article 
against capital punishment, not half so striking or 
so antagonistic as DickeNs’s famous letter on the 
execution of the MANNINGs. The plea was that 
the article excited disrespect to the Law! But as 
Victor Huco—who defended his son in a power- 
ful plaidoyer—very justly pointed out: Respect for 
the Law can only mean respect for the execution of 
the Law so long as it is not abolished; if it meant 
silence and acquiescence in the abstract propriety 
of the law itself, all reform of legislation would be 
impossible, since how are legislators to repeal a Law 
which no one dares to call unjust? If the Party of 
Order wishes to prove how stupid it is, and how 
odious it can become, we must say its recent 
conduct has been very adroit; but if it really 
wishes for the support and sympathy of honest 
men, it is as blind as Demagorgon ! 





The trial of Bocarme, the aristocratic poisoner, 
has been the gossip of the week, which has brought 
to light the story of Bauzac’s connection with 
the Bocarmgs. Every reader of BALzac knows 
the fondness of the novelist for aristocratic circles, 
and the endless list of sounding names honoured 
by the dedication of his works; among them was 
Madame BocarmMg, and one of his novels was 
written in the Chateau de Bitremont. While ona 
visit at the Chateau, BALzac was taken to see a 
farmer, and, as usual, interested himself so much 
in the cattle that, after an hour’s conversation, he 
was amused to find that the farmer had taken him, 
H. pe Bauzac, the brilliant Parisian, for a cattle 
dealer ! 





The French are a strange people. JuLEs JANIN, 
the week of his marriage, thinks of nothing more 
opportune than to write a feuilleton on his Wedding 
day ; and Epovarp PLovvier, a young dramatist 
who brings out his drame Les Vengeurs at the 
Ambigu, by way of additional piquancy to the first 
night, that very morning marries Mlle. Lucie 
Mansire, the actress who has to play the heroine 
in his drame! The critics and friends who go to 
the theatre that night, are all aware that it is a bride 
who is thus acting for her bridegroom ! 

Among the announcements we notice the tenth 
volume of Tu1ers’s Histoire du Consulat, and a 
new novel by Dumas—Un Drame de ’93; but 
nothing likely to be interesting. 


THACKERAY’S fourth lecture was even more 
crowded than the former were, aud fuller also of 
matter without losing anything in brilliancy of 
manner. It treated of Prior, Gay, and Pore. 
There was a pleasant sketch of Prior, the English 
Horace, who gained the secretaryship to an em- 
bassy by writing an indifferent poem, and who sang 
the old songs of love and wine to music that will 
never be old; still pleasanter the sketch of Gay as 
a social favourite, whose poetry was aptly said to 
be to real poetry what Dresden China is to sculp- 
ture, and worth turning over by any “ gentleman 
of lazy literature.” But the staple of the discourse 
was, as it deserved to be, about Popz, whom he 
traced through his literary boyhood,—his sham 
loves for women, and his pretended passion for 
Lady Mary Wort.ey Montagu (not so pre- 
tended, we believe, as the lecturer pretended)—his 
first introduction to AppIsoN’s select circle, and 
his breaking away from it to set up an empire of 
his own. There were admirable and telling re- 
marks on the great literary friendships of that day, 
and the cordial recognition of each other’s merit 
which these wits displayed; and in speaking of the 
quarrel between Appison and Pops, after quoting 
Popr’s terrible portrait of Arricus, he beautifully 
compared this dark wound in App1son’s character 
to the arrow in the side of St. Sebastian. Great 
stress was laid upon Pops’s love for his mother 
and friends, and THACKERAY managed to bring 
out the humanity of the satirist, though he depre- 
| cated the wantonness of the satire. ‘To Popr, he 
| said, we owe the Grub-street tradition; he ruined 
| the literary profession by his insistance on the 

miserable accidents of poverty and shame which 
| destroyed many of its professors; he dragged into 
| light, things which decency should have kept con- 
cealed ; and the public learned to associate with 
the name of author, ideas of squalid meanness and 
unpaid milkscores, 








NEWMAN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis William Newman» 

formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. John Chapman: 
For a lucid statement cf principles in a singularly 
compact and readable volume we know of nothing 
comparable to this. Any person familiar with the 
subject and the writings upon it, will appreciate the 
union of fulness with brevity which distinguishes 
it; but only those who have some experience in 
lecturing can understand the amount of thought 
and dexterity required to keep such a subject 





tedious page. It consists of thirteen lectures, each 
of which is of an hour’s length, and in that course 
of thirteen is contained the best manual or Intro- 
duction to the Study of Political Economy with 
which we are acquainted. The lectures were de- 
livered recently at the Ladies’ College in Bedford- 
square ; and it says much for the tuition at that 
College that such science should be taught in so 
dignified a style, with no abasement to “ popu- 
larity” or amusingness, 

By this criticism on the excellence of the work 
we are not to be supposed to endorse all its opi- 
nions; On some points we are at open issue with 
Mr. Newman; but these have been so often 
treated in our columns that it would be 
needless to reopen the questions. On one 


mark, viz., on his opposition to Socialism. Like 


competition in full activity here in this social cone 
dition of ours, finding it inseparably inwoven with 
“existing arrangements” has no great difficulty in 
proving it to be “necessary” as well as “ bene- 
ficial.” But this is something like an ignoratio 
elenchi, or argument beside the question, Eve 

advocate of Association knows perfectly well the 
part Competition plays; but he also knows that 
Association is identical with civilization—that the 
higher the stages of civilization the wider the de- 
velopment of the Associative principle—and that 
this development visibly increasing in these times 
will finally absorb the greater part, if not all, of 
that competition which it opposes. Socialism is a 
tendency, not a system. It wil take years before 
it can systematically establish itself in the con- 
victions and acts of the nation; but during the 
transition period we shall see competition dwindling 
away and “concert” usurping the place of an- 





within such narrow limits, and yet not have a | 


point only we would beg leave to make a re- | 


all other writers on his side, Mr. Newman, finding | 


tagonism. Mr, Newman is a thinker of severe 
an order not to admit that what is patent wg 
cannot be politically right; and every one who 
admits that, concedes the mov orny%s, or starti 
point of Socialism, unless he happen to decle, 
that to overreach one another is a more moral 
procedure than to assist one another. Mr, New. 
man himself points out the capital distinction be. 
tween the savage and the civilized man: The savage 
state derives all its peculiarities from the isolation 
of man. In it each man does everything for him. 
self. Men begin to cease to be Savages and take 
the first step towards civilization, when they devote 
themselves to different special occupations so as to 
be ina social sense necessary toone another. Each 
for himself—is the devise of the savage. Each for 
himself and for others—is that of the civilized man, 
Can we desire a more distinct formula for Com. 
petition and Association? Andis it not evident that 
the greater development of the civilized or social 
condition must depend less upon the flourishi 
condition of learning, luxury, or art, than upon the 
increase in that care for others and concert in al] 
employments which are implied in the principle of 
Association? Trace civilization from the Family 
the Tribe, the Village, the City, the Nation, till you 
arrive at that essentially modern conception of ‘the 
solidarity of Nations in one Human Brotherhood, 
and you will therein read the gradual rise and fall 
of the competitive, and strengthening of the asso. 
ciative influence. That, we say, is the verdict of 
history—the forethought of science. It is no ar- 
gument against such a verdict that the competitive 
influence is traceable throughout, and that it 
hitherto seems to have been an instinctive tendency, 
The question is not whether it is operative, but 
whether it is morally to be approved, and whether 
it is capable of being set aside. 

We cannot pursue the argument; enough if we 
have indicated our point of separation; and we will 
now turn to other chapters—that, for example, on 
Population, which is full of interest. On the Mal- 
thusian doctrine Mr. Newman’s opinion is that 
when stated as an abstract theory “ it is undeniably 
true; but that every practical application which either 
Malthus or his followers have given it, is deplorably 
and pertinaciously false ;” adding :— 

“Mr, Malthus was a benevolent man, of great 
learning and original thought. His doctrine was one 
of the phases through which Political Economy in- 
evitably passed, just as Philosophy passed through 
that of the Selfish System, the nee Er of which 
were not selfish persons. I see not how to deny, 
| that, however true in the abstract is the nucleus of 
| Malthusianism, yet its applications have been blight- 
| ing to our science. On every point practical Mal- 
| thusianism has been undermined,—I do not mean 
| by the often unjust assaults of unscientific repug- 

nance, but by reason and accumulated fact. 

| First, itis impossible for any poor man to hope 
| that his individual prudence in the delay or re- 
| nunciation of marriage will ever be ee 
a higher rate of wages. He knows that others wi 
swamp his market with their children, if he live 
childless. If the good alone are Malthusians, the 
bad families will outbreed them. Next, the progress 
of Irish population has demonstrated that a total 
absence of Poor Laws has no tendency to check 
gape but rather the contrary. When men 
ive in a half-brutish state of a and body, you 
can no more stop their multiplication than that of 
rabbits, by enacting laws: the only way is to shoot 
them down. If men are to be treated as men and 
governed by law, there is only one way of checking 
their increase (supposing that to be desired), viZ, 
by increasing their comfort and their self-respect, by 
| developing their mental faculties, and lifting them 
above mere animal instincts, An Irish lad marries at 
| eighteen, because he has nothing to lose and some- 
| thing to gain by it. He has no comfort in life to hope 
for but that of a wife; and who will succeed in 
persuading him to renounce that also? Poot 
Laws are found to be essential as a means of police; 
they are also (as I think) matter of justice to the 
poor, in all countries where Law keeps masses 0 
land idle; on which subject I shall afterwards 
speak, But they likewise aid to sustain the poor 
above that state of recklessness in which they muluply 
thoughtlessly as animals, ‘ 

«You must remember the wild ages through which 
Human Nature has passed. Our forefathers were 
all mere savages. In conflict with so many powers 
of destruction, our race could not have sustain 
itself, had there not been in its animal basis 4 mar- 
vellous power of self-reparation. A power essenti 
in times of violence needs to be partially quiescent 
in times of tranquillity, As the ferocity of the 
savage is tempered into a noble and mild patriotism, 
so the instinct which joins him to Woman becomes 
refined into a tender sentiment, which, in order to 
listen to virtue and prudence, may feed awhile upon 
the mental response which it receives. 
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« But farther, it does not appear that Malthus or 
any of his followers have given us any test by which 
we may ascertain that we are actually suffering 
under redundancy of population. They point to 
wide-spread distress, sometimes in one class, some- 
times in another; but this may evidently arise out 
of moral, political, commercial causes which have 
nothing to do with total overpopulation. The only 
intelligible test of the last is that propounded by 
Mr. Lawson, viz., A people is then beginning to 
press on the limits of its subsistence, when a larger 
and larger fraction of its entire power is needed to 
raise the food of the community. And, tried by 
this test, we surely never were so far off from being 
redundant, as we are at this moment. To say 
nothing of the relief by Emigration and by Importing 
food, neither of which has at all come near to its 
maximum of service,—if England were the whole 
world, and we did but cultivate it as sagaciously as 
our best-farmed counties, till we had as much food 
as we could consume, I believe we should still have 
a larger proportion of hands free from the toil of food 
raising than in the reign of the 8th Henry or the Ist 
Edward. Our economic disease, therefore, does not 
consist in too much population (which means, too 
little power of getting enough food for all) ; but from 
yarious clogs and stoppages in the channels of dis- 
tribution. If there is food for all, yet one person in 
100 is either immoral, illtrained, unwise, perverse, 
or blamelessly unfortunate, so as to miss his food 
(and how small a per centage is this!) ; that will 
make out of our 30 millions as many as 30,000 
persons hovering between food and starvation. Such 
a mass of misery, collected in heaps in the chief 
towns, grievously affects the imagination as though 
there was more population than we were able to feed ; 
and leads others to speculate on the necessity of re- 
constructing Society and abolishing Competition.” 


We would willingly quote the whole of the chap- 
teron Land. Mr. Newman thus energetically sums 
up his arguments :—‘‘In short, it is clear that no 
man has, or can have a natural right to land, except 
as long as he occupies it in person. His right is to 
the use, and tothe use only. All other right is the 
creation of artificial law.”” Some persons do not see 
the enormous distinction between landowners and 
landholders ; but ‘although there is no distinction 
for good, there is a terrible one for evil, as may be 
seen in tha case ofejectments. On this subject hear 
Mr. Newman :— 


“ As far as I am aware, to eject the population in 
mass is a very modern enormity, Wethink of it as 
peculiarly Irish: yet nowhere, perhaps, was it done 
more boldly, more causelessly, and more heartlessly, 
than from the Sutherland estates of Northern Scot- 
land, early inthis century. Between the years 1811 
and 1820, 15,000 persons were driven off the lands of 
the Marchioness of Stafford, alone; all their villages 
were pulled down or burnt, and their fields turned 
into pasturage. A like process was carried on about 
the same time by seven or eight neighbouring lords. 
The human inhabitants were thus ejected, in order 
thst sheep might take their place; because some one 
had persuaded these great landholders that sheep 
would pay better than human beings! 

“This is truly monstrous. It is probable that 
nothing so shocking could have been done, but for a 
juggling plea concerning the claims of Political Eco- 
nomy. It is defined as the science of Wealth: 
rightly. It will not confound itself with Polities: 
right again. It cannot undertake to define what 
things are, and what are not, private property: it 
assumes that Political Law regards the landlord as 
the landowner, and justifies him in emptying his 
estates at pleasure. Well: if so, it follows that the 
Tules of mere Economy are no sufficient guide to the 
conduct of a moral being. If Statesmen, Parlia- 
ments, or Courts of Law, have neglected to define 
and establish the rights of those who dwell on and 
cultivate the soil, the landlord cannot plead that neg- 
lect to justify his wrong. Grant that, as an Econo- 
mist, Lhave no right to ask whether land is or is not 
— Property ; yet, as a politician oras a moralist, 

may see that no lord of Sutherland ever could have 
morally, or ever ought to have legally, a greater right 
over his estates than the King or Queen had, to 
whom his ancestor originally did homage for them. 
A baron, in his highest plenitude of powcr, has rather 
less right over the soil, than the King from whom 
he derived his right: and a king of England might 
as well claim to drive all his subjects into the sea, as 
abaron to empty hisestates. We read how William 
the Conqueror burnt villages, and ejected the people 
by hundreds, in order to make a hunting-ground for 
himself in the New Forest. This deed, which has 
been execrated by all who relate it, seemed an ex- 
treme of tyranny: yet our Courts of Law, and our 
Parliaments, allow the same thing to be done by 
smaller tyrants ; and the public sits by, and mourns 
to think that people deal so unkindly with that which 
ts their own! Here is the fundamental error, the 
crude and monstrous assumption, that the land, 
which God has given to our nation, is or can be the 
Private property of any one. It is a usurpation 
exactly similar to that of Slayery. The slavemaster 


| trinsically just, and that it would tend, moreover, to 


| Seven Gables, and throws a beam of sunshine 


calls himself slaveowner, and pleads that he has 
purchased the slave, and that the ew has pronounced 
slaves to be chattels. We reply that the law is im- 
moral and unjust, and that no number of immoral 
sales can destroy the rights of man, All this equally 
applies to land. The land was not regarded as private 
a by our old law ; it is not to this day treated 

y the law on the same footing as movables; and 
there are many other persons who have rights in a 
oy of land, besides him who gets rent from it.. The 
ord of the manor has his dues, but this does not an- 
nihilate the claims ofothers. For land is not only a 
surface that pays rent, but a surface to live upon: 
and the law ought to have cared, and ought still to 
care, for those who need the land for life, as much as 
for those who have inherited or bought a title to cer- 
tain fruits from it. 

“* Political Economy, in a country which sanctions 
Slavery, will talk of slaves as of cattle: and rightly, 
as regards commercial calculations. So, too, among 
ourselves, Economists have accepted as fact the com- 
mercial doctrine of land. Their science is not to 
blame for it; but some of them, as individuals, are 
to blame, for having so much sympathy with the 
rich, and so little with the r, as not to see the 
iniquity of such a state of things; but rather to pa- 
negyrize English industry as living under glorious 
advantages,—where the labourer on the soil has no 
tenure in it, no direct and visible interest in its pro- 
fitable culture, no security that he may not be driven 
off from it, in order to swell the rental of one who 
calls himself its owner.” 


His views on Taxation are worthy of studious at- 
tention, and we extract the following pertinent 
statement of a cardinal principle of taxation:— 


“The State is so far from desiring to press down 
into starvation those who have only just enough for 
life, that it supports by Poor Laws those who have 
less than enough. The moral ground of such laws I 
shall afterwards open. But as at least the State is | 
not intended as an engine of oppression to the weak, | 
it cannot (wilfully and knowingly) tax those families 
which barely can feed themselves. Hence no taxes 
can be intended to fall on sinews, bone, and breath, 
as such, but on property, as such. The moment this 
is conceded, it follows that the more property a man 
has to spare, the more fit a subject for taxation he is, 
and the higher the per centage which may justly be 
taken from his surplus. I cannot understand the 
tone assumed by some writers on this subject, who 
call it robbery and spoliation to tax greater wealth at 
agreater per centage. My belief is, that this is in- 


political stability, by removing the odium attached 
to great wealth with the vulgar.” 


There are several’ passages marked for extract 
which we are forced to omit, but we send our 
readers to the volume itself with our emphatic com- 
mendation. 


AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


The House of the Seven Gables. 


A Romance by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 


(Botn’s Cheap Series.) H.G, Bohn. 
Tue author of the Scarlet Letter is sure of an 
audience. Among American writers he deserves 
special recognition for his originality, not to mention 
very peculiar powers of romance narrative. In this 








House of the Seven Gables there is a quaintness, a 
wildness, an imagination, and a sort of weird som- 
breness which seizes hold of the mind, and compels 
you to follow all the windings of the story, rambling 
though it be. A certain novelty of scene, too, and 
of style—a vividness in the presentation of the 
bodily and mental characteristics of the actors— 
with a resolute avoidance of the old beaten tracks of 
commonplace, invest this romance with an unusual 
interest. 

We are taken into New England and made to 
live in one of its old Puritan towns, under the 
shadow of an ancient elm, which stands be'‘ore this 
House of the Seven Gables ; (described with a gusto 
of romance which makes it almost a personage !) 
sombre stories of traditions connected with it, deepen 
the shadow, and prepare the mind for any amount 
of congealing horror. On this dark tapestry there 
are streaks of silver-light and poetry, and some | 
quaint fantastic colours which only serve to throw 
the darkness into stronger relief. Among the 

uaintnesses let us mention Hepzibah Pyncheon, 
the stiff timorous old maid, who, stiffened with 
Pyncheon pride, and standing erect upon her 
pedestal of gentility, is, nevertheless, reduced to the 
ludicrous anticlimax of opening a cent shop—and 
she, the withered old-lady, has to sell lollypops 
and gingerbread to dirty-nosed urchins! Nothing 
we can point to in fiction is more graphic 
| than the account of the old lady’s first day’s 
|shopkeeping! Fortunately, a bright cheery girl— 
| her cousin—alights from an omnibus, passes under 
that shadowing elm into the dark House of the 





athwart its darkness, and a beam of happiness into 
the lives of its inmates. But we shall not attempt 
an outline of the story, which is only meant as a 
canvas for the descriptions and the characters, 
Get the book for yourself—it is to be had for the 
veriest trifle—and see how graphically Judge 
Pyncheon, the corpulent, smiling, respectable 
rascal—Clifford, the half imbecile sensualist and 
lover of the beautiful—and Phebe, the bright 
lithesome maiden, are all described and set in 
action; notice, moreover, the author’s power of 
word painting, amidst some exaggeration and “ fine 
writing ;” and his peculiar power of “ moving a 
horror skilfully,” so that he makes romance credi- 
ble. By way of whet to your appetite read this 
character of 
JUDGE PYNCHEON, 


“The judge, beyond all question, was a man of emi- 
nent respectability. The church acknowledged it; 
the state acknowledged it. It was denied by nobody. 
In all the very extensive sphere of those who knew 
him, whether in his public or private capacities, there 
was not an individual—except Hepzibah, and some 
lawless mystic, like the daguerreotypist, and, possibly, 
a few political opponents—who would have dreamed 
of seriously disputing his claim to a high and honor- 
able place in the world’s regard. Nor (we must do 
him the further justice to say) did Judge Pyncheon 
himself, probably, entertain many or frequent doubts 
that his enviable reputation accorded with his deserts. 
His conscience, therefore, usually considered the 
surest witness to a man’s integrity,—his conscience, 
unless it might be for the little space of five minutes 
in the twenty-four hours, or, now and then, some 
black day in the whole year’s circle,—his conscience 
bore an accordant testimony with the world’s lauda- 
tory voice. And yet, strong as this evidence may 
seem to be, we should hesitate to peril our own con- 
science on the assertion, that the judge and the con- 
senting world were right, and that poor Hepzibah, 
with her solitary prejudice, was wrong. Hidden 
from mankind,—forgotten by himself, or buried so 
deeply under a sculptured and ornamented pile of 
ostentatious deeds that his daily life could take no 
note of it,—there may have lurked some evil and un- 
sightly thing. Nay, we could almost venture to say, 
further, that a daily guilt might have been acted by 
him, continually renewed, and reddening forth afresh, 
like the miraculous blood-stain of a murder, without 
his necessarily and at every moment being aware 
of it. 

“Men of strong minds, great force of character, 
and a hard texture of the sensibilities, are very 
capable of falling into mistakes of this kind. They 
are ordinarily men to whom forms are of paramount 
importance. Their field of action lies among the ex- 
ternal phenomena of life. They possess vast ability 
in grasping, and arranging, and appropriating to 
themselves, the big, heavy, solid unrealities, such as 
gold, landed estate, offices of trust and emolument, 
and public honours. With these materials, and with 
deeds of goodly aspect, done in the public eye, anin- 
dividual of this class builds up, as it were, a tall and 
stately edifice, which, in the view of other people, 
and ultimately in his own vi¢w, is no other than the 
man’s character, orthe man himself. Behold, there- 
fore, a palace! Its splendid halls, and suites of 
spacious apartments, are floored with a mosaic- work 
ot costly marbles; its windows, the whole height of 
each room, admit the sunshine through the most 
trensparent of plate-glass; its high cornices are 
gilded, and its ceilings gorgeously painted; and a 
lofty dome—through which, from the central pave- 
ment, you may gaze up to the eky, as with no ob- 
structing medium between—-surmounts the whole. 
With what fairer and nobler emblem could any man 
desire to shadow forth his character? Ah! but in 
some low and obscure nook,—some narrow closet on 
the ground floor, shut, locked, and bolted, and the 
key flung away,—or beneath the marble pavement, 
in a stagnant water-puddle, with the richest pattern 
of mosaic-work above,—may lie a corpse half de- 
cayed, and still decaying, and ciffusing its death- 
scent all through the palace! ‘lhe inhabitant will 
not be conscious of it, for it hes long been his daily 
breath! Neither will the visitors, ior they smell only 
the rich odours which the master sedulously scatters 
through the palace, and the incense which they 
bring, and delight to burn before him! Now and 
then, perchance comes in a seer, before whose sadly 
gifted eye the whole structure melts into thin air, 
leaving only the hidden nook, the bolted-closet, with 
the cobwebs festooned over its forgotten door, or the 
deadly hole under the pavement, and the decaying 
corpse within. Here, then, we are to seck the true 
emblem of the man’s character; and of the deed that 
gives whatever reality it possesses to his life. And, 
beneath the show of a marble palace, that pool of 
stagnant water, foul with many impurities, and, per- 
haps, tinged with blood,—that secret abomination, 
above which, possibly he may say his prayers, with- 
out remembering it,—is this man’s miserable soul ! 

“To apply this train of remark somewhat more 
closely to Judge Pyncheon, We might say (without 





in the least imputing crime to a personage of his 
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eminent tability) that there was enough of 
splendid rubbish in his life to cover up and paralyze 
a more active and subtile conscience than the judge 
was ever troubled with. The purity ot his judicial 
character, while on the bench; the faithfulness of his 
public service in subsequent capacities ; his devo- 
tedness to his party, and the rigid consistency with 
which Boned pepaset fo its —— or, at all 
events, kept e with its organized movements ; 
his pout great as president of a Bible society ; 
his unimpeachable integrity as treasurer ofa widows’ 
and orphans’ fund; his benefits to horticulture, by 
producing two much-esteemed varieties of the pear, 
and to agriculture, through the agency of the famous 
Pyncheon-bull ; the cleanliness of his moral deport- 
ment, for a great many years past; the severity with 
which he had frowned upon, and finally cast off, an 
expensive and dissipa' son, delaying forgiveness 
until within the final quarter of an hour of the young 
man’s life; his prayers at morning and eventide, and 
graces at meal-time ; his efforts in furtherance of the 
temperance cause ; his confinin himself, since the 
last attack of the gout, to five diurnal glasses of old 
sherry wine; the snowy whiteness of his linen, the 
lish of his boots, the handsomeness of his gold- 
feaded cane, the square and roomy fashion of his 
coat and the fineness of its material, and, in general, 
the studied propriety of his dress and equipment ; 
the scrupulousness with which he = public notice 
in the street, bya bow, alifting of the hat, a nod, ora mo- 
tion of the hand, to all and sundry his acquaintances, 
rich or poor ; the smile of broad benevolence where- 
with he made it a point to gladden the whole world: 
what room could ope | be found for darker traits, 
in a portrait made up of lineaments like these? This 
roper face was what he beheld in the looking-glass. 
This admirably arranged life was what he was con- 
scious of, in the progress of every day. Then might 
not he claim to be itsresult and sum, and | to him- 
self and the community—‘ Behold Judge Pyncheon 
there’! 

* And allowing that many, many years ago, in his 
early and reckless youth, he had committed some one 
wrong act—or, that, even now, the inevitable force 
of circumstances should occasionally make him do 
one questionable deed, among a thousand praise- 
worthy, or at least blameless ones—would you cha- 
racterise the judge by that one necessary deed, and 
that half-forgotten act, and let it overshadow the 
fair aspect of alifetime? What is there so ponderous 
in evil, that a thumb’s bigness of it should outweigh 
the mass of things not evil which were heaped into the 
other scale! This scale and balance system is a 
favourite one with people of Judge Pyncheon’s 
brotherhood. A hard, cold man, thus unfortunately 
situated, seldom or never looking inward, and reso- 
lutely taking his idea of himself from what purports 
to be his image as reflected in the mirror of public 
opinion, can scarcely arrive at true self-knowledge, 
except through loss of property and reputation, 
Sickness will not always help him to it ; not always 
the death-hour”’! 

Sometimes a remark or an aphorism arrests the 
eye, from its truth or its felicity of expression, as 
“ Next to the lightest heart the heaviest is apt to 
be most playful,” which strikes us as both new and 
tue. Again :— 

«There are chaotic, blind, or drunken moments, in 
the lives of persons who lack real force of character — 
moments of test, in which courage would most assert 
itself—but where these individuals, if left to them- 
selyes, stagger aimlessly along, or follow implicitly 
whatever guidance may befall them, even if 1t be a 
child's. No matter how preposterous or insane, a 
purpose is a god-send to them.” 


The following is the only bit we can find room 
for out of the powerful, though somewhat overdone, 
description of the death of Judge Pyncheon and its 
consequences. To make it intelligible we may just 
mention that the judge has died in an arm-chair 
in a fit of apoplexy, and is now alone in the 
house :— 

“Meanwhile the twilight is glooming upward 
out of the corners of the room. ‘The shadows 
of the tall furniture grow deeper, and at first 
become more definite; then, spreading wider, they 
lose their distinctness of outline in the daik 
gray tide of oblivion, as it were, that creeps 
slowly over the various objects, and the one human 
figure sitting in the midst of them, ‘The gloom 
has not entered from without; it has brooded here 
all day, and now, taking its own inevitable time, will 
possess itself of everything. The judge’s face, in- 
deed, rigid and singularly white, refuses to melt into 
this universal solvent, Fainter and fainter grows 
the light. It is as if another double-handful of dark- 
ness had been scattered through the air, Now it is 
no longer gray but sable, There is still a faint ap- 
pearance at the window ; neither a glow nor a gleam, 
nor a glimmer—any phrase of light would express 
something far brighter than this doubtful perception, 
or sense, rather, that there isa window there. Has 
it yet vanished? No!—yes!—not quite !—And 
there is still the swarthy whiteness—we shall ven- 





ture to marry these ill-agreeing words—the swarthy 
whiteness of Judge Pyncheon’s face. The features 
are all gone; there is only the paleness of them left. 
And how looks itnow? There is no window! There 
isno face! An infinite, inscrutable blackness has 
annihilated sight! Where is our universe? All 
crumbled away from us, and we, adrift in chaos, may 
hearken to the gusts of homeless wind, that go sigh- 
ing and murmuring about in quest of what was once 
a world! 

‘Is there no other sound? One other, and a fear- 
fulone. It is the ticking of thejudge’s watch, which, 
ever since Hepzibah left the room in search of Clif- 
ford, he has been holding in his hand. Be the cause 
what it may, this little, quiet, never-ceasing throb of 
Time’s pulse, repeating its small strokes with such 
busy regularity, in Judge Pyncheon’s motionless 
hand, has an effect of terror, which we do not find in 
any other accompaniment of the scene.” 


There is a want of skill in the dénouement; 
indeed throughout the romance we miss con- 
structive power; but its originality and vividness 
are unquestionable. 





ANCIENT ROMANCES. 
Hamon and Catar ; or, The Two Races: a Tale. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 
The Ancient Britains: a Tale of Primeval Life. 
Chapman and Hall. 
THERE is a class of minds greatly delighted by 
historic pageantries moving through Fiction ; and 
more delighted the more remote and unfamiliar the 
scenes. We are not of that class. History fur- 
nishes a good background, good costumes, and 
certain advantages in the way of ageessories, but it 
spoils more fictions than it assists ; not to mention 
the false ideas which become stereotyped in the 
popularity of fiction, and which no learned discus- 
sion can afterwards efface. But if we receive 
historical fictions with suspicion, we are still less 
prepared to accept fictions which, professing to set 
forth primeval life, have the air of clumsy lectures 
— cobwebs to catch flies” in archeology! Hence 
we confess to having failed to read through the 
Ancient Britons: many a worse book have we 
gone on with; but though by no means destitute of 
cleverness, this tale is altogether without attraction 
for us, and indeed we regard the author’s purpose 
as hopeless. History is not to be taught in that 
guise; and Fiction needs a more cunning hand. 


Hamon and Catar is a mixture of the prose 
poem and the historical romance. When we state 
that the introduction is a soliloquy by Cain, wherein 
he recounts his crime and subsequent career; and 
further, when we state that the drama which follows 
is enacted in the city of Enoch, a few years after 
the death of Adam, the reader may guess the 
terrible anachronisms of feeling and thinking which 
inevitably disturb one’s enjoyment of such a story. 
The author has imagination, and his style, though 
unchastened, has both power and animation; but, 
although he fixes the attention and carries the reader 
on with him through the windings of his story, 
yet on the whole one feels in a strange fantastic 
world which has no points of contact with one’s own, 
and is, nevertheless, not frankly fantastic. Fairy 
land is acceptable when peopled by fairies; but 
Enoch peopled from the boards of Drury-lane 
Theatre is not acceptable. We are not casting any 





slight upon the author’s power, but simply stating 
what we believe to be the inevitable result of any | 
attempt to depict the life of remote cities and eras. 
No talent has yet been found capable of over- 
coming the inherent difficulties in such subjects ; 
and Hamon and Catar, though it may delight a 
certain class of romance readers, has not altered 
our opinion of the mistake in such attempts, 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Synopsis ou Revue Summaire des Produits de UIndustrie de 
UExrposition Universellede 1851, Par Robert Hunt. 

Spicer, Brothers. 
A translation into French of Mr. Hunt's useful 
synopsis of the Exhibition, There is one use which 
this translation may have, and which its low price 
renders available to the poorest of our readers—we 
mean the very great facility it will afford the student 
in the extension of his knowledge of French ; except 
in a dictionary, nowhere will he find in so smalla 
compass such a mass of words to express things as in 
this synopsis. By taking the English version, and 
comparing it with this translation, a very slender 

vocabulary may be splendidly increased, 


Junius and his Works compared with the Character and Writings 
of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Karl of Chesterfield. By William 
Cramp, author of the /hilosophy of Language. Hope and Co, 

This, with three other pamphlets (including the pro- 

posal of a new edition of Junius), we may possibly 

tind time to notice hereafter, though we cannot pro- 
mise to do so, as the public must be thoroughly tired 





of the discussion by this time, and only a great dearth 
of subjects could reconcile us to a re-opening of the 
question. Meanwhile, we may say that Mr. Cram 

has bestowed great labour and ingenuity upon the 
vexed subject, and makes out as good a case as an 

made out for other persons besides Sir Philip Francis, 
whom we still believe to have been Junius 


Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By D 
Lardner, D.C.L. First course: Mechanics—Hydrostectt 
oan P ti Sound—Opties. With upwards of 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 





400 Lilustrations, 
Abd-el-Kader, A Poem in Six Cantos. By Viscount Maidstone, 
Chapman and Hall, 
The Human Body and its Connection with Man, Illustrated by 
the Principal ns. By James John Garth Wilkinson, 
Chapman and Hall, 
Essays, Lectures, and Orations. By Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
al of the A\ ft Phguslogy ot the Humes aan 
Manual of the Anatomy an siology of the Hum 
By the Reverend Jems Carlile, Db” an Silas, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co, 
The Reign of Avarice. An Allegorical Satire. In Four Cantos, 
W. Pickeri 
The Saint's Tragedy. By Charles Kingsley, jun., Rector of Son 
ley. With Preface by Professor Maurice. Second Edition, 
J. W. Parker 
Outlines of Physical Geography for Families and Schools, By 
Rosina M, Zornlin, Author of * Recreations in Physical Geo. 
graphy.” J. W. Parker, 
Thoughts on the Chief Bards of the Bible. A Lecture delivereq 
before the Members of the Brighton Mechanics’ Institution 
By James Howell. Hamilton, Adams, aud Co, 
Knight's Cyclopedia of London, Complete in One volume, 
C. Knight, 
Knight’s Excursion Companion, Excursions from London, 
C. Knight, 
Knight's Cyclopedia of the Industry of All Nations. Complete 
in One Volume. C. Knight, 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. Part XVI, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, CO. Knight, 





Wuat MEN Bevireve.—If it were not matter of actual 
experience, it would sound incredible that men, women, 
and children of all classes should, in this age and country, 
be summoned to read, mark, and learn, with prostretion 
of soul, the oriental imaginings of Arab historians and 
poets, who lived and died some thousands of years since, 
It seems an infatuation almost surpassing example, that 
civilized Christians of the nineteenth century should be 
called upon to listen with awe to the wild traditions of a 
remote Syrian tribe, celebrating the triumphs of their 
furious, jealous, and fickle ‘‘ God of Hosts,” and “ God 
of Battles.’” Yet, week after week, year after year, we 
go on ignoring the religious light of our own land and 
our own times in favour of the patriarchal haziness that 
obscured the land of Canaan in the days of Abraham and 
Moses, Joshua and Samson, David and Ezra. Our “sab. 
baths,”’ our “solemn meetings,” our ‘‘ appointed feasts ” 
are still set apart to instruction, setting forth how the 
sun and moon stood still to countenance the slaughter of 
men by men; how the noon-tide shadow went back ten 
degrees to comforta king ; how the ass opened her mouth 
in articulate talk with the prophet; how city walls fell 
prostrate at the trumpet’s blast, and how an iron axe 
floated at the good man’scall. There is, doubtless, in all 
these stories, and many similar, abundance of beauty and 
poetry, with usually an instructive moral. But to iden- 
tily their prosaic acceptance with the soul’s homage to re- 
ligion pure and undefiled, is neither wiser nor safer than 
would be a similar postponement of understanding to the 
Norse literature of our own fathers, men no less worthy in 
their way than the progenitors of the children of Israel.— 
From the Reverend T. Wilson's Catholicity Spiritual 
and Intellectual. 

Pseupo CuRristiaANnity.—Some religious persons the 
other day, with a view to the promotion of ‘ Christian 
union,” had a meeting in Birmingham, at which they 
are said to have come to these two resolutions :—First, 
that is ‘‘ everybody’s right and duty to exercise private 
judgment in the intrepretation of the Scriptures ;” and 
second, that ‘nobody is to belong to their society who 
does not hold the divine institution of the Christian 
ministry, and the authority and perpetuity of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper.” This is the way Christ.anity 
has been spoilt ever since dogma interfered with it;— 
ever since something was put upon it that had nothing 
to do with it, in order that people might dictate to their 
neighbours instead of loving them, and indulge their 


| pragmatical egotism at the very moment when they pre- 


tend to leave judgment free and to promote universal 
brotherhood. It is just as if some devil had said, 
‘Christianity shall not succeed—people shall not be of 


| one accord, and find out what’s best for ’em ;—I'll invent 


dogma; I'll invent faith versus reason; I'll invent the 
Emperor Constantine; I'll invent councils, popes, pole- 
mics, Calvins and Bonners, inquisitions, auto-da-fes, 
massacres; and should Christianity survive and outgrow 
these, I'll invent fights about them, and whispers in 
their favour, and little private popes of all sorts, all in- 
fallible, all fighting with one another, all armed with 
their sine gud nons, for the purpose of beating down the 
olive-branch, and preventing their pretended object from 
superseding any real one.” I do not believe, mind, that 
any such thing was said, or that this chaos of contradic- 
tion has been aught else but a fermentation of good and 
ill, out of which good is to come triumphant, perhaps the 
better for the trial; for evil itself is but a form of the 
desire of good, sometimes a necessity for its attainment, 
But the seeming needlessness of so much evil, or for 80 
long a period, is provoking to one’s uncertainty ; and the 
sight of such a heap of folly is a trial of the patience. 
Our patience we must not lose, for then we shall fall into 
the error we deprecate; but let us keep reason and 
honest ridicule for ever on the watch. A. But they sa 
that ridicule is unfair, B. Yes; and make use of it 
whenever they can. In like manner they deprecate 
reason, and then reason in favour of the deprecation.— 
Leigh Hunt's Table- Talk. 
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| whom the part of Alphonso was transposed, sang 
| as usual with intense expression, and in the “Viens 
| Léonore pour toi j’abandonne,” gained an encore ; 








by that fallacious standard!) might regret she did 
not make a “point” of it. But whoorer in eae 
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ORDERS FOR THE PLAY! 

“ The Vanity of Human Wishes” gains deeper 
strength of conviction as years, “ which bring the 
philosophic mind,” gather in the harvest of re- 
alized hopes, and we find ourselves still none the 
richer for that store! 

The foregoing profound reflection occurred to 
me apropos of the impatience with which I 
reckoned up all my labours for this week, frittering 
away my life as they do, and by the remembrance 
of my early passion for that heated aa of 
the playhouse. If any one had whispere 
nat the day would come when I should be aweary 
of the playhouse, I should have smiled at his pro- 
found ignorance of human nature. If any one 
had whispered to me that the day would come when 


I should have my entrées to all the houses—when | 


I should be on bowing acquaintance with the great 
Mr. Jones, and be the terror of Mr. Smith,—life 
would have appeared to me the paradise which 
Mahomet promises the faithful. This dream has 
become a solid and very wearisome reality ; and 
what am I the a pl 


for what to him is mastery of knowledge, or noisy 


to me | 


|©Pour tant d’amour” was more effective when 


| 
| 


| of praise also for 





“Give me back my | 
youthful oe! ” is the cry of Faust despairing— | 


reputation in the meuths of men ? what to me are | 


“ orders” and bowing acquainance with the cele- 
brated Jones, when youthful illusions no longer 
make the playhouse paradise, nor hide the ignor- 
ance of Jones behind the imperial cotton velvet 
and catskin? Ah! the vanity, the vanity of this 
life! I remember once as a boy being taken 
into the awful presence of an editor, who affably 
asked me if I should like to go to the play; 


| Winstanley, she is siill far from tolerable. 


Barroilhet sang it, and ought not to be given to a 
tenor. Grisi was magnificent. I am never tired 
of admiring her, though I find it difficult to get 
language for that admiration. She looked beau- 
tiful, queenly, young. She sang and acted as no 
one else can sing and act such parts. A word 

agliafico whose Baldassare was 
a careful performance. Orchestra and chorus had 
nothing to bring out their usual excellence. I 
must now turn to 

MLLE. DE BELLE ISLE, 

The production of which at the St. James’s 
Theatre has given every one the opportunity of 
ascertaining the superior style in which it is put 
on the stage and performed at the Princess’s 
(Rachel, of course, excepted), and the increased 
interest which Mr. Slous, the adapter, has given to 
the piece by deepening its drame ; the comedy has 
evaporated in translation, but the serious interest 
has been considerably heightened. Then as to the 
acting, no one would think of comparing M. 
Raphael with Charles Kean, nor M. Chollet with 
Wigan ; if Mlle. Avenel is a trifle better than Mrs. 
On the 
French, as on the English stage, I miss the elegance 
and parfum de bonne société, which the subject im- 
peratively demands, in order that vice, in losing all 


| its grossness, should lose half its deformity. 


whereat I blushed, trembled, grinned, but could | 


not speak. He wrote an order, with a careless in- 
difference, as if it were a mere nothing; and I 
thought I never beheld so majestic a being. To 
write orders when one liked,—that certainly ap- 
peared to me an Oriental magnificence of power: 
and yet how indifferent he seemed to it! I under- 
‘stand him now. I am the boy who vowed he 
would have plum-puddirg every day when he was a 
man, and haven’t the digestion to attempt it more 
than once a year ! 
relish of youth, the willingness to be pleased, the 
belief that actors are beings of superhuman virtue, 
grace, and genius—gone, gone for ever; and the 
“orders” abound! Instead of flushing and trem- 
bling now at the notion of going to the play, it is 
ten to one that I grumble and wish the Puritans 
would return and shut up all the theatres. 

If youimagine, because I write sometimes ina 
strain of enthusiasm about plays and players, that 
Toften go willingly to the theatre, you are mis- 
taken. The old passion will break out sometimes, 
it ’s true; and I believe that good plays and good 
acting are as great enjoyments to me as to a 
school-boy. But when do we see good plays and 
good acting? How many nights am I forced to 

ve up to Melpomene and bad breath, and only to 

wearied ? Talk of Prometheus and his vultare ! 
It was all very well for him to fling his clamorous 
ai ai upon the Grecian air, but what were his 


sufferings ine ?—his benevolenc ag : 
erings to mine ?—his benevolence must have | each selects a Mask more or less typical of the 


been gratified with the reflection, that his ever- 
growing liver at least afforded sustenance to an 
interesting individual of the animal creation, 
whereas my sufferings benefit nobody—not even 
Jones, who thinks me an “ enemy,” because I 
don’t admire his “heavy father.” Alas! alas! 
and has it come to this? orders for the play no 
longer a rapture-giving sound! sic transit gloria ! 

have so much to tell you this week that I 
don’t know how to begin, and I prelude till I can 
get into the right key. 


LA FAVORITA 
ought to draw from me an elaborate article ; butit 
18, musically speaking, so trivial that I shall say 
nothing, but pass at once to the singers who may 
quickly be despatched. Mario is still in delicate 


Rachel I except. The high-bred elegance of her 
manner is as remarkable as the finesse and truth of 
her emotion; and I will take advantage of the 
occasion to say a few words on the The Natural in 
acting, of which her performance was an example. 

To play a part naturally you must not drag it 
down to your nature, but project yourself into the 
nature of the character represented. You do not 
pourtray nature by laying aside the Mask, and 
allowing the audience to see your commonplace 
features ; but by selecting the Mask which repre- 
sents the character. The nature of Macbeth is not 
to be represented by the nature of Mr. Smith, A 
woman may wring her hands and redden her nose 


a 1 to | with grief, which would be natural enough in the 
rhe appetite is gone; the keen | ] 


back kitchen; but this nature cannot be accepted 
as the expression of Cordelia’s agony. In Art we 
must never forget the Beautiful, unless when 
striving after the Grotesque; and grief—or any 


| other emotion in acting—which copies too servilely 


| all serious artists. 


| imitate in earnest art. 


the grimaces of vulgar nature, should be avoided by 
You speak in rhythm, you 
must temper even gestures with a certain artificial 
grace. ‘The Roman Gladiator died in a picturesque 
and graceful attitude to the applause of the Amphi- 
theatre: what he did in terrible earnest, you must 
Indeed, the proposition is 
self-evident, that “to represent a character natu- 
rally’ means to represent it according to its nature, 
not according to your own. Bouffé and Charles 
Mathews, amidst all their amazing varieties of 
character, are always natural; Kean was natural in 
Shylock, Othello, Sir Giles ; Macready was natural 
in Werner; Grisi is natural in Norma; Viardot in 
Fides; Ronconi in the Podesta. That is to say, 


character to be represented; and having selected it, 
doves not once let it fall. 
Applying these general principles to Rachel, I 


| say that anything more exquisitely natural than her 


Mile. de Belle Isle cannot be named. The young 


| naive provincial it was not in her power to represent ; 


her physique forbade it, no less than the attitude 
of her mind, But she was the young, simple, 
high-bred lady, to whom sorrow had given a gravity 


| tempering the buoyancy of youth—who, bred up in 


the country, was perfectly innocent of all the in- 


| trigues of court; but was, nevertheless, a high-born 


health, and sang Fernando with such obvious | 


avoidance of the high notes that I do not think 
h 
ange, une femme inconnue,” was poorly given, the 
grand passage of ascending scale where he snaps 

Is sword in the King’s face, “Car vous étes roi,”’ 
which Duprez made so tremendous, Mario took in 
falsetto, and endeavoured by irony to produce the 
effect—and (ailed. But in the last act it was evi- 


€ ought to have appeared. The cavatina, “ Un 


woman with all the elegance and refinement of her 
caste. ‘This gave an exquisite charm to her first 
scene, as, indeed, to the whole performance, and 
rendered peculiarly effective that scene with the 
Duc de Richelieu, in which, overcome by his appa- 
rent effrontery in asserting that he was the night 
before in her room, she exclaims, Vous mentez ! 


| Here Mr. Slous has committed an unpardonable 


dent he had reserved himself for the ** Ange si | 


” : ° ° . 
pur,” which, bating a little huskiness, he sang 


with enchanting effect, and in the final duo with 
risi he was also himself again. 


translation ; for he has coarsened vous mentez into 
“thou liest.” I beg to assure him that vous mentez 
has no such use in French; and that when Mrs. 
Kean uttered the words, I felt my flesh creep, and 
was literally “shocked” to hear a young, high- 
bred lady make so outrageous a speech, The quiet, 
haughty indignation of Rachel’s vous mentez was 
marvellous: it did not draw forth a storm of ap- 


Tamberlik, for | plause, so that an English actor (testing everything 





Rachel must know how easy it is for her to makea 
“point” if she choose; and must see that her not 
doing so was in obedience to her high artistic taste. 
Of the whole part I may say that it affords little 
scope for great effects, and some of the Rachel ad- 
mirers were disappointed in it; but, for m I 
think it as rare a piece of art as can be seen, I 
prefer it to Adrienne Lecouvreur with its great 
“ effects.” Such dignity, such grace, such tender- 
ness, one does not often see anywhere. ‘I'he whole 
of that interview with her lover, where he taxes her 
with infamy and gives her the Duc’s letter, was as 
fine, in its way, as the fourth act of Camille. Her . 
reading the letter,—the bewildered expressions 
flitting across her face, like cloud-shadows over a 
meadow land,—the st gling of her mind to appre- 
hend the meaning,—and the dignified touching pain 
with which she met that meaning when it rose into 
her mind,—were such as only a great actress could 
have rendered. And then how subtle, and how 
true her manner of saying, Ah! que je suis 

‘heureuse! when all is an, Te and her lover 

once more is circled in her loving arms. Instead 

of being joyful at the words, “Ah! how happy I 

feel!’’ she drew the back of her hand phony 

forehead, and, with drooping eyes and faltering 
voice, expressed that joy itself was a sort of pai 
in its intensity—which we all know to be the effect 
of sudden joy. 

It is impossible for me to describe the delight 
with which this performance filled me. The little 
nothings were made exquisite by manner. Her 
very curtsey was an effect. The simplest speeches 
acquired a significance which was surprising; and 
if any interest could have been wheal by the play 
itself, or by the other actors, I should have set 
Saturday evening last among my Calendar of En- 
joyments. 

One pleasant thing about the St.James’s Theatre 
is the absence of claqueurs ; and I mention it, be- 
cause at the Opera and at our own theatres, I am 
sorry to see a growing tendency in the direction of 
claque, which promises to make it as great a 
nuisance as in France. . In Berlin, the Government 
has interdicted all sounds: of approbation or disap- 
probation in the theatre; but that has been done 
from political rather than artistic motives, and 
must materially diminish the enjoyment of the 
audience, to say nothing of the actors. I would 
rather have a bawling claque with its beery enthu- 
siasm, than not be allowed to shout my own ap- 
proval at a touch of art. Yet, why is this expres- 
sion of emotion so necessary tous? We do not 
applaud in churches, be the preacher never so 
eloquent. That is, we do not now applaud; in 
Jeremy Taylor’s time applause and hisses were as 
common in the church as in the theatre—mais nous 
avons changé tout cela, Now we sit quiet in pews 
and noisy in our boxes, Applause stimulates the 
actor, and relieves the oppressed bosoms of the 
audience ; but you can always distinguish genuine 
applause from the claque, so that this iter is 
but a paltry invention after all! Paltry as it is, it 
has its history. The Greeks had their copoxreic, 
or paid eulogists, as Pliny the Younger informs us, 
when speaking of the Laudiceni in Rome; and, 
indeed, it was but just that if the Poet or Orator 
remorselessly insisted on reading you his produc- 
tions, he should at least recompense your half- 
stifled yawn and energetic bravo with a supper, or 
a present of some kind. A terrible and remorseless 
race the Poets! As Piron says, you cannot escape 
| the Poet :— 

‘* Du torrent de ses vers sans cesse il vous inonde, 
Tout le premier lui méme il en raille, il en rit, 
Grimace! l’auteur perce”... 

Such being his malady, the least set-off he could 

| make was a decent supper. But, now-a-days, the 

claque is hired in a more systematic manner; o 
| boxes .have replaced suppers; “ orders” p 
the “ sweet voices”! 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM, 
You never read Petronius Arbiter, of course: 





he is too improper! I have, But to the pure all 


things are pure! This, however, I will say, that 
although scholars may prize the Satyricon for its 
pictures of Roman life and its occasional glimpses 
of elegance and poetry, the careful parent will not 
place it in the hands of his daughters. Among the 
few things I noted in that chaos of pruriency was 
one age about the nae of authors, where 
our ill-clad poet proudly drapes himself in his 





rags, and answering the question of wherefore he 
is so ill-clad, replies with a dignified sadness— 
Because the love of letters never yet made men 
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The Leaver. 
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wealthy. Quare ergo, inquam, tam male vestitus es F 
Propter hoc ipsum, ait ; Amor ingenii neminem 
unquam divitem fecit, That has been true of all 
times, and is likely to continue so; but if we 
cannot prevent authors from bein poor, cannot 
we do something towards making them more _pro- 
vident ? Suchis the thought at the bottom of the 
scheme for a Guild of Literature and Art; and 
although doctors may differ as to the details of 
the scheme itself, there will, I suppose, be but 
one sentiment with respect to the original imten- 
tion and the generosity of its promoters. 

A crowded audience at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Wednesday, assembled to see the 
amateurs in their new play; unfortunately there 
were but few who could sit or see comfortably, 
owing to the cramped space, and the platform not 
being raised. This may have had something to do 
with the effect of weariness which attended the 

rformance ; but the great fault was in the comedy 
itself. It may seem indelica’e to criticize too 
closely a play written for such an object and under 
such circumstances; indeed, were the author less 
able to afford objection than Sir Edward Lytton, I 
should not whisper it; but he has been too suc- 
cessful not to perceive himself that the present 
comedy is too slow in its movement, and too hazy 
in its plot; nor will I pay him the bad compliment 
of saying it is to be reckoned among his successes 
—except for an occasional touch, and for the spirit 
which prompted him in writing it. Curiously 
enough, too, the amateurs are for the most part 
less admirable in these characters written for them 
than in those written two centuries ago! The 
reader has not now to be told what excellent 
actors some of these amateurs are, nor how charm- 
ing the effect is of a play performed by men of 
education and refinement, so that even the insig- 
nificant parts have a certain cachet d’elégance ; but 
to those who have seen these actors in Not so Bad 
as We Seem, for the first time, it is but just to say 
that no adequate idea of their powers can be 
formed. Frank Stone, indeed, is richer in the 
Duke of Middlesex than in any part he has yet 
attempted; but Dickens, except in the persona- 
tion of Curl, where he gave a glimpse of his 
humour, and Lemon, and Forster, and Jerrold, and 
Costello, and ‘Topham, and I'gg, were incompar- 
ably better in Every Man in His Humour, or 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. I do not think 
a company of actors could be now found to play 
these pieces with greater charm of ensemble. 

Lam told that the farce Mr. Nightingale’s Diary 
is a scream, and that therein Dickens and Lemon 
show what they are capable of; but I was forced 
to leave after the comedy, having “to fry some 
feesh,” as a German lady of my acquaintance used 
to say. 

It is a pleasant sight to see these authors and 
artists assembled together in such a cause; and 
the buzz of friendly curiosity, as each new actor 
comes upon the stage, keeps the audience on the 
alert. The scene in Will’s Coffee-house, for ex- 
ample, allowed the public to see their benefactor, 
Charles Knight, as ‘Tonson, the celebrated book- 
seller; and Beter Cunningham bodily present in a 
scene he inhabits mentally; and Horne as the 
terrible Colonel (a capital bit of acting, by the 
way !), and Marston, whose Sir Thomas Timid was 
a bit of nature. 

The stage is extremely pretty, and the scenery, 
dresses, and general getting up, betray the vigi- 
lance and taste of artists. The figures all looked 
like portraits. Forster seemed as if he had just 
the instant before jostled Walpole; Lemon re- 
minded me forcibly of Dr.Johnson ; and Egg looked 
quite grand as the poor proud author. 


SMALL TALK. 


You see from the foregoing articles that my office 
has been no sinecure this week; but even they do 


not represent all my labours. I have said nothing | 


of Wigan’s Benefit at the Princess’s, where, to a 
crammed audience, he played Vernet’s gre@t part in 
Le Pere de la Débutante (in English called “ The 
First Night’’), and proved himself unrivalled in 
his peculiar line. “The Duke’s Wager” preceded 
it, and showed him in a very different character. 
Nor have I mentioned the great Concert at Her 
Majesty’s, which was a glut of music to satiate the 
most ravenous. It went off somewhat heavily ; 
partly because long concerts of this kind are by 
nature wearisome ; partly, also, because the singers 
were for the most part careless. Calzolari sang 
“ Alma adorata,” from Maria di Rohan, with better 
style than — I have heard him sings and in 
the air from Le Caid, Madame Ugalde justified my 
predictions that she would be charming in French 


music. The trio for three tenors, “ Vivo Bacco,” | seum, how few distinguish the grim misery which lies 
was sung by Gardoni, Sims Reeves, and Calzolari hidden there! Who passes from the work to the 
with great spirit. Sontag was encored in the Swiss | workman and asks—What of all that glory does he 
air with variations, which she sang charmingly; share ?—what of all that joy willlight up his home?— 


F : . sg ee | what of hope his dim old age? Does the fair } 
but her “Soldier tired” was a terrible infliction. | 31.5 admires that exquisite piece of cutlery, aan 


The great attraction was Sivori, who played Paga- | polish rivals her mirror, remember that he who gave 
nini’s Concerto in E flat and Witches’ Dance— | it its lustre-spit blood? As the delicate beauty'gazeg 
trumpery compositions both of them, and played | upon the infinite variety of steel pens, does she sus. 
in a tricky style. Every now and then Sivori | pect that women, who had left neglected and erying 
showed what he cou/d do in the way of genuine | children at home, sat in the last stage of pregnane 
music; but for the most part his performance | over the piercing-press, which imparted elasticity to 
raised this feeling in me—“ It would be stili more | the springing nib? Would that lord in white waist. 
wonderful if played with his feet!” a a gees he raed ge delighted 
A second hearing of I! Prodigo increases one’s | Wis oy at once) He caate ie eamption, 


Bow , 4 and grim with want? How chaste is that specimen 
admiration for it. Coming prepared for no gran- | of needle-work, which rivals the purity of nature! 


deur, you do not miss the massiveness which the | would any one believe that it was wrought by an oc. 
situations seem to demand ; and, accepting it as a | casional prostitute, who was condemned by vice to 
spectacle, you can enjoy its sparkling brilliancy | eke out the living denied to industry? The hand 
without suffering criticism to trouble you. It has | that filed that casting which attracts the visitors’ 
been shortened also, which is an important im- | notice, was palsied with age, and as the gray-headed 
provement. ‘dresser’’ struck his chisel with his shaking arm, he 

The many demands upon my time have pre- knocked the flesh off his hand. The pale-faced 


- - | craftsman who executed that elegant boot, did not 
vented my seeing the new farce at the Olympic, | -oceive as much for his labour as bought his family 


called The Fast Coach; but I hear it is amusing, | }ead, He who made that brass bedstead, cursed hig 
and advise you to go and judge for yourself. Surely employer all the day long. The carving of that altar. 
you are as good a critic and far more indulgent than | piece was done by a man who never knew hope or 

VIVIAN. competence. Observe those woven fabrics, on which 
—— - | manufacturers will speculate and merchants grow rich, 
and in which peeresses in all their pride will walk— 


Progress uf the People. the poor weaver who produced them, has since died, 





His children crawl on a poorhouse floor, and his wife 
weeps out her days in indignity. Why, without 

THE WORKMAN AND THE EXHIBITION, being clairvoyant, you might see the skeletons of 

The relation of the workman to the Exhibition has | those whose fingers wrought these textures, peeping 
been incidentally discussed in the article by G.J. H., | from between their variegated folds, in ghastly con- 
entitled “ The Birmingham Man at the Crystal | trast with the splendour of their work. Perhaps the 
Palace;” it admits, however, of afuller development. | reader will say these cases are not the rule. Well, 
The Exposition illustrates what is done, it does not | be it so;—but let me ask, ought there to be such ez. 








illustrate all that can be done, by the workman, This | ceptions, without some serious thought on the part of 
is the point discussed by the writer referred to, there | our statesmen and merchant princes as to howsuch a 
remains yet a further question—why is it so? This | state of exceptions shall be altered? for how nearly 
I will endeavour to answer, and at the same time ask | such cases amount to the rule is appalling when 
| another question. If the blaze of art in Hyde-park, | looked into. 
; such as it is, excites so much public admiration, Lord John Russell, with a healthy anxiety to feel 
| have not the admirers some consideration to bestow | what wretches feel, once passed one night in Penton- 
on the social condition of the artisans who pro- | ville Model Prison, and he rose next morning aslightly 
duced it? | wiser man; but had he wanted to know the whole 
Having lived the life of a workman, I speak as a| truth, he should have got transported for fourteen 
workman and I think as a workmen; but unless I | years, or for life, and his tirst night there, then, would 
betray them, let there not be ascribed to me the pre- | have been far more instructive to him. For to walk 
judices of the working-class. I may be even a Ke- through a manufactory is a very different thing from 
| publican, yet [ have no aversion to the Exhibition | working in it, and that with no rest or reward by the 
| because it is Prince-patronized. It is a matter of re- | Way, and no hope in the end, People without ex- 
| joicing to see a Prince so employed. Some object to | perience know little about it; but if they could share 
a Field Marshal who has seen no campaigns; on the | the life of our manufacturing districts, where 
contrary, it is to be desired that we never may have | everything is dingy—the streets, commerce, and 
field marshals who have occasion to see campaigns, | Morality: the streets with smoke, commerce with 
Of all misnomers a warrior one is the happiest. May | cunning—morality for want of use—where a thou- 
the name of soldier be a misnomer for ever more! | Sand chimneys, like clustered volcanoes, incessantly 
The civil genius of our Prince is a matter of congra- | throw up soot against the skies, darken the air, and 
tulation to the working-man, for it sheds no blood begrime the human wretchedness condemned to move 
and increases not the taxes. The royal colour of the in it—where the brightest and showiest productions 
Exhibition does not, therefore, dim its lustre in my | contrast with the haggard and deformed producers— 
eyes. where the capitalist spins humanity up in his mills, 
The cry against the Exhibition as an injury to weaves into his calico the hopes, affections, and aspi- 
trade will, probably, prove to have been premature, ations of the poor, and then moves heaven and earth 
While curiosity was whetting itself, orders were dull, for new markets to sell them in—where no light of 
and, exhausted by the unusual task of such sight- | freedom breaks in on the sad scene, even from 
secing as the banks of the Serpentine now afford, it Teligion, whose ministers preach no other Gospel to 
has been impossible for the visitors to attend the poor man than that from the melancholy text, “In 
theatres or feel any great relish for public amuse- | whatsoever state it has pleased God to call ye, be ye 
ments. But the orders now being received by the therewith content.”” Let any man look over this 
manufacturing and merchant exhibitors, are proving scene, let any man taste of this life, and he will agree 
the Exhibition to be a Manufactory of Orders. It is | with me that our Great Exhibition can teach no 
impossible to look upon so many desirable things | more useful lesson than that of instructing those who 
day by day, without acquiring a desire to possess gaze upon these wonders of production, to ask how, 
them, and desire infinitely stimulated must translate | and by whom, and at what human cost, they were 
| itself into * orders,’ and sooner or later the shop- produced. 
keeper, the manufacturer, and the merchant will If any shall think that this rude outline of the 
reap their expected harvest—which has only been | industrial condition of workmen has strokes in it 
deferred, As this must bring employment to the more dark than truth, I refer him to the employers 
artisan, the workman will have no serious complaint | themselves. Out of the 15,000 exhibitors at the 
to make on the score of labour, whatever he may do Hyde-park Fair, there are 10,000 of them, if men of 
on the score of wages—which is, however, always intelligence and humanity (that is, knowing the 
| left an open question. | truth, and feeling it) who would not stand up, and 
| Itisa pride to walk the streets of London now, | tell how they came by the things they show—that is, 
} amid the blaze of beauty, curiosity, animation, in- they would blush to reveal the commercial process 
| terest, and nationalities that throng its noble streets. by which some of them obtained their goods, and 
| The tremulous blush of maidenhood, the bounding | the manufacturing ‘“ dodges” by which the best 
| step of youth, the tottering tread of age tended by work was wrung at the lowest prices, from the 
| filial affection, from the rural hamlet, the distant wretched and dependent workman. If any one should 
| town, and the foreign land, wondering through our place all the facts,.as to how these works were pro- 
| streets, constitute a sight so strange and gladsome to | duced, on the cards by the side of each article ex- 
‘behold, that one feels as though one had sisters, hibited, men would be afraid to look at the Exhibition 
| brothers, fathers, and mothers all over the world. | — Royalty and its retinue, Belgravia and May Fair, 
| No; it is not the gladness of others that makes the would avoid the place on the second day. Weare 
workman sad. It is a happiness to see others happy ; great swiface admirers. The public does not care 
even the transient joy ot others is a gleam of bliss— | about the reality, provided the appearance is good. 
it is only because the happiness of the labourers This is, doubtless, very convenient; but the public 
concerned will be transient — because the morrow isa loser by it. Only that object is worthy to excite 
may dispel what ought to be permanent, that the royal and noble admiration, which can be admired 
workman has one sad word to say. : all through. 
Underneath the magic brilliance which dazzles the | Let those who fail to see how unreal a thing that 
‘wondering beholder in that vast International Mu- ‘ Exhibition is, considered as an object o! wholesome 
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, assemble in Hyde-park, under the walls of the 
tal Palace, the army of workers who filled that 
by the industry of their hands, Let the child 
es there who is dragged out of “beds which are 
never cold,” at five o'clock in the morning, by the 
little night-workers, who have returned home and are 
waiting for their turn to sleep; let the young factory 
man be there as he is to be found at home, without 
knowledge or emulation, the young factory woman 
without self-respect, manhood and womanhood with- 
out content or hope; old age, trembling at its decay 
of power, and at ‘the workhouse destiny before it. 
Let models be exhibited of their narrow streets, yards, 
gutters, cesspools, cheerless houses, bare cupboards, 
and, if possible, the drama enacted at the factory 
counter and in the truck-shop on the ow 
night, and then tell us, in the language of one with 
whom sympathy is not a failing, whether ‘this be 
agreen, flowery world with azure everlasting sky 
stretched over it, the work and government of a 
God; or of a murky, simmering Tophet of copperas 
fumes, cotton fuz, gin, riot, wrath, nd toil, create d 
by a demon and governed by one?” W hy (addressing 
as I here do those who may deur to this picture)— 
if you dare venture to exhi‘it your producers, 
as you do your products, the world has not seen 
so sad a sight as would be pre ented—a motley 
group, pallid and hag gi rd and sick, labouring under 
asthma, consumption, rheumatism, fever, poverty, 
curses! Talk of the development of industry: it is 
the development of curvature of the spine, concave 
chests, and deformities of mind more hidcous even 
than deformity of body. ‘ihe conventional sceptic 
will say—But the working-classes are not all like 
this. ‘True; but so many are like this that you dare 
not venture upon the exhibition of them, Yet there 
are people who get rich not merely in spite of this 
misery—that were a thing to be glad at; but people 
get rich out of this misery and because of it—and 
this is athing to be looked i:.to and to be altered. 
Time was when those who were industrious could 
live by their industry. We, however, have come 
upon a time and a state f things when industry, 
practicaliy, is neither a virtue nor a success. Grow- 
ing civilization has brought with it some incidental 
advantages to the people, but it has also brought 
with it one deadly and universal curse—uncertainty. 
Few workmen are sure of either work or ultimate 
competence, It is not the misery of this, so much as 
the demoralizationof it, which has to be deplored. The 
working-class area stricken race, ‘Their native energy 
seems bied out of them. ‘They live as men should never 
live, and they die as men should never die. They 
consent to perish ingloriously. ‘They have not even 
the dignity of despair. Despair is at least a manly 
desolation: it at least implies that keen-sighted and 
furious energy has been battled by some overwhelm:- 
ing power, and that the etruggler yields to a fate he 
has fought against bravely. The modern workman 
has not even this gloomy example to bequeath to his 
children. From anvil and bench, from loom and 
mill, from factory and mine, mechanics, who call 
themselves Englishmen, Irishmen, or Scots, are 
driven out, like the worn-out horse, to die; and they 
slink into the garret or the cellar, or to that more 
public stable, the poor-law union, and lay themselves 
down on the paupers’ bier, and from his ignoble grave 
bequeath to their brethren the legacy of a dishonour- 
able example of ignorance, supineness, submission, 
and cowardice, 


If the International Exhibition be the means of 


calling the attention—bestowed soplentifully on in- 
dustrial products—to the social condition of the pro- 
ducers, it will not pass away without leaving a noble 
moral behind. ‘There is reason to think that it will 
be influential in this w ay. ‘Those who feel interest 
in estimating artistic skiil, should not be averse to 
considering the next problem—that of artisan pro- 
sperity, universal and progressive, coexisting with a 
wholesome manliness. Ion, 


The Executive Committee of the National Charter 
Association met on Wednesday evening last. Pre- 
sent, Messrs. Arnott, Grassby, Holyoake, Hunt, 
Jones, and Milne, Messrs. Hamey and Reynolds 
being in the country, as was also Mr. O'Connor. 
The secretary reported that the National-hall, High 
Holborn, had been engaged fur the public meeting 
on Wednesday evening next, in order to adopt a pe- 
tition to the House of Commons, praying for an 
inquiry into the treatment inflicted on Ernest Jones, 
in Tothill-fields prison; that Mr. Wakley, M.P., had 
eonsented to take i 
Stuart, Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. T, 8. Duncombe, Mr. 
M Iner Gibson, and others had been invited, and 
Were expected to aftend. 
read an article which he had written at the request 
ot the committee, for publication in the first monthly 
circular, to be issued by the Executive. The article 
was highly approved of. The secretary was instructed 
to request ali sub-secretaries and avents forthwith to 
orward a return of the number of paying members, 


in order to ascertain the number of circulars each 
locality would require for gratuitous distribution. 
And further, as the circulars will be sold at the low 
Price of one half-penny each (the usual allowance 


and also their subscriptions fur the jast two months, | 


| Building Fund:—Nottingham, p 
| Driglington, J. H., 2s.; Holbeck 


She Leader. 


being given to the trade), all who feel desirous of 
aiding in the sale will oblige by forthwith sending 
their orders, and also stating the channel through 
which the circulars may be forwarded, addressed to 
John Arnott, 14, Southampton-street, Strand, Lon- 
don.—Signed on behalf of the committee, Joun 
Arnott, Gen. Sec, 

On Tuesday evening last, the John-street Locality 
resumed their adjourned discussion on ‘ The relative 
merits of Free Trade and Protection,”’ in the coffee- 
room of the Institution. Mr. Arthur Bate in the 
chair. Messrs, Swift, Jennison, Campbell, Turley, 
Rogers, and others, having expressed their opinions 
on the question, Mr. Brinsmead moved the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion till Tuesday evening next. 


WorktnG-Men’s Associations.—On Whit-Tuesday 
a festival, under the management of the Working 
Tailors’ Association, was held in St. Martin’s-hall. 
Between 200 and 300 persons sat down to tea. ‘The 
president of the society took the chair. Mr. Neale pro 
posed and Mr. W. Cooper supported the sentiment of :— 
‘*Working-Men’s Associations and Codperative Stores: 
may they succeed in overturning the iniquitous slop and 
sweating system, with all its consequent evils, substituting 
justice and honesty in the affairs of trade and industry, 
in the place of the fraudulent practices now so fearfully 
prevalent. 
who ‘remembered the time when he thought every 
Chartist carricd a revolver in each brecches pocket, and 
an infernal machine in his coat tails; but he had looked 
many in the face now, and he knew better.” Aftera 
speech by Mr. Shorter, Mr. Walford proposed, “‘ The 
coéperative movement in the Provinces; may it be con- 
ducted with unity of action and in the sprit of brother- 
hood.” Mr. Solly spoke in support of the sentiment, 
and the meeting concluded. 


CoOPERATION IN MANCHESTER.—At a meeting of 
forty delegates from the various co‘perative stores and 
workshops in Lancashire, held on the 13th of June, in 
the lecture-room of the Mechanics’ Institution, Cooper- 
street, Manchester, Mr. Chapper, of Halifax, in the 
chair, the following resolutisns were agreed to:—1. That 
Messrs. Lloyd and Jones, of London, James Campbell, 
of Manchester, William Bell, of Herywood, Thomas 
Hull, of Padihove, and Mr. Smithers, of Rochdale, form a 


committee to draw up plans and rules for guiding the | 


coiperative movement of England. 2, That the com- 


mittee draw up a prospectus, get it printed by the lst | 


of July next, and send a copy to all codperative concerns, 
calling on all friends to the movement to take up shares 
for the establishment of a central depét in Manchester to 
supply all stores with groceries and provisions, 3. That 
the various societies be recommended to pay one penny 
per week each member for the redemption of labour. 4. 
That the various codperative societies in England should 
use all their influence to prevent the sale of any adulter- 
ated articles for household consumption, inasmuch as 
the codperative movement is by its very constitution 
open aud honest in its dealings, and that any departure 
from the strictest honesty in dealing is a gross violation 
of the principles and intention of codperation. 5. That 
Abel Heywood, Esq., bookseller, Oldam-street, Man- 
chester, be requested to be the treasurer to the company. 
6. That all stores, workshops, and private individuals, 
favourable to the movement, be requested to send their 
address to Mr. Smithers, codperative store, Rochdale. 
7. That the thanks of the conference be given to the 


Manchester Spectator, Christian Socialist, Friend of | 


the People, Leader, Preston Guardian, and all other 
papers that have thrown open the columns of their papers 
to report the doings of co%perative socicties. 

Repemprion Socrery.—The camp meeting which 
was to have been held on Adwalton Moor last Sunday, 
did not take place owing to the rain; but a meeting was 
held in the neighbouring village of Driglington in the 
evening, which was well attended. The various speakers 
were listened to with interest. The camp meeting on 
Adwalton Moor will be held on Sunday, June 29, weather 
permitting. The various committees appointed by the 
Congress are preparing detailed plans for future action, 
which will be published to the members in a ‘ew days. 
Moneys received for the week:—Leeds, £2 18s. 94d.; 
Nottingham, per Mr, Smith, 5s. 5d.; Rochdale, per Mr. 
Brearly, £1 9s. 6d.; Driglington, per Mr. Clayton, 
10s. 2d.; Birkenshaw, per Mr. Brear, 5s. Communal 
er Mr. Smith, 10s.; 
, W.H., 2s. 6d.—J. 
HENDERSON, Sec. 

Mr. Owen’s Exuinition Tracts.—The London 
committee of the Social Propaganda have just pub- 


| lished a series of six tracts written by Mr. Owen, addressed 


| 
} 


| London—Dr. Travis, £1; 


the chair; and that Lord Dudley | 


| 


Mr. Thornton Hunt then | 





to the people assembled at the Exhibition.. The com- 
mittee are about to publish French and German transla- 
tions of the same, for distribution amongst the natives of 
those countries who may visit London during the year. 
The following subscriptions have been already received :— 
Mr. J. Corp, £1; Mr. C. 
Green, £1; Mr. M. Hanhart, £1; Mr. M. Clark, £1; 
Mr. T. L., 10s.; Mr. S. L., 10s.; Mr. Vieusseux, 10s. ; 
Mr. IT. Whitaker, 10s.; Mr. E. Truelove, 10s.; smaller 
subscriptions and collections, £6 19s, 61. Manchester, 
£3 Os. 94.; Mr. Roberts, Liverpool, £2; Oldham, 
£2 13s. 9d.; Birmingham, £1 13s. 6d.; Edinburgh, 
£1 10s.; Paisley, £1 14s. 7d.; Glasgow, £1 5s.; Ashton, 
£1; Derby, £1; Bradford, £1 1s.; Bristol, 9s.; Halifax, 
12s.; Devon, 4s.; York, 8s.; Dublin, 5s.; Bath, 11s. 6d. ; 
Brighton, 15s. 64.; Stockport, 15s. 8d. ; Leicester, 6s. ; 
Kirkaldy, 6s. 3d. ; Hull, 10s.; Sunderland, 2s,; Aberdeen, 
2s. 6d.; Cambridge, 63.; Macclesfield, 13s. 9d.; Mr. 
Daziey, ls.; Mr. W. Knowles, Blackburn,1s. ; Sandilands, 
Ramsgate, 5s. Henuy A. Ivory, Hon. Sec., 52, 
College-place, Camden-town. 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE Truck SysteM.—At 
the sitting of the magistrates at Aberdare on Thursda 
week, Mr, F, James appeared on behalf of the Ante 


The Reverend A. b. Strettell then spoke, | 
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Truck Committee, and filed forty informations against 
Mr. Kt. Fothergiil of the Aberdare and Treforest Iron 
Works. Four informations having been previously filed, 
the hearing of them was appointed for Saturday; pre- 
viously, however, to their being called on, Mr. 4 
solicitor, of Pontypool, appeared on behalf of the Aber- 
dare Iron Company, and stated that the company, having 
been convinced of their error in —— contrary to law, 
were determined to give up the truck system entirely, 
and that in future all the men shovld be paid in cash ; 
and further, that every man should be at perfect liberty 
to spend his money where and Low he pieased—the com- 
pany also agreeing to pay all the costs which had been 
incurred. The Anti-Truck Society, through their soli- 
citor, therefore engaged to suspend all their proceedings 
for the present; keeping, however, the forty informations 
filed as a guarantee of good faith, 











PROGRESS OF CABET’S COMMUNITY AT 
NAUVOO. 


We had yesterday the pleasure of a visit from 
M. Cabet, the jounder and head of the Icarian 
Community at Nauvoo, Iil., and were glad to 
see him looking quite as young and vigorous as 
when we met him some three years since at Paris. 
He is now on his way to London, [M. Cubet 
arrived in London and went on to Paris] whence, 
if the political atmosphere is sufficiently tranquil, 
he will go to France to seek justice in re- 
spect of the legal condemnations passed upon him 
since his absence in this country, on accusations and 
| evidence which could only be entertained in a time 
| of public commotion and bitter party feeling. If all 
| is quiet, M. Cabet is confident that the sentences will 
| be reversed on his appeal. 

We learn from him that the Community at Nauvoo 
| is in a state of prosperity, and that he regards it as 
| successful; indeed, were it otherwise, he would hardly 
| leave it forso long atime. The benefits of Associa- 
tion he considers are fully demonstrated by his expe- 
timent. Greater cheapness of living, social happiness, 
and intellectual improvement, are among these bene- 
fits, and although the Community suffers from the 
want of adequate capital and means of organizing 
the various branches of industry, it has still made 
| satisfactory progress, and is regarded by its founder 
and members as tirmly established. 

The Icarians, now about 300 in number, occupy 
fifteen acres of land in the town of Nauvoo, where 
are most cf their workshops and residences. There, 
too, they have a kitchen garden of 10 acres. At five, 
miles distance is their farm of 700 acres, leased lands, 
Of this they now have 100 acres in wheat, 160 in 
Indian corn, 50 in oats, and 50 in barley. They have 
also in growth, nurseries, vineyards, &c., the whole 
requiring the constant labour of six farmers and gar- 
deners with reinforcements from the other trades in 
case of necessity. They keep 14 horses, 8 yoke of 
oxen, 30 cows and heifers, and a small flock of sheep. 
For fuel they use wood procured on the islands in 
the river, belonging to the Government, and brought 
down to Nauvoo, a distance of some five miles, on 
flat boats, and coal which they dig almost at their 
doors. They have a steam mill with tworun of stone, 
which enables them not only to grind their own flour, 
| but to accommodate the people in the vicinity, and 
two circular saws. This, with a whisky distillery 
adjoining, occupies some 15 men, The Community 
also numbers 15 tailors, 12 shoemakers, 12 cabinet 
makers, 6 carpenters, 5 coopers, 6 masons, 6 machin- 
ists, 6 printers, 2 ro. makers, 2 weavers, 1 watch- 
maker, and 1 tanner, so that it is well provided in 
respect to mechanics, The tailors and shoemakers 
not only make clothes and shoes for the Community 
and its neighbours, but send their products to be sold 
at St. Louis, where the Community keeps a store, 
and where the whisky of the distillery and other 
surplus articles are also sent. The machinists also 
work as blacksmiths, and the men of the other trades 
find more or less employment in repairs, &c. for the 
people of the viciaity. 

The domestic arrangements are far from complete, 
though, as is the case with every other department, 
they are constantly improving. The communit 
occupy one large house with 40 apartments, in whic 
120 persons, married and single, have their lodgings. 
There are also some twenty smaller houses, four of 
which are occupied by the schools. A large edifice, 
150 feet by 60 is now nearly completed, the ground 
floor of which will serve as the kitchen and dining- 
room, with apartments above. This dining-room 
will accommodate above 800 persons at table. 

The whole body now eat together except the child- 
ren at school, who are served in a separate building, 
where they are also lodged, at some distance from 
the common dining-room, whither their meals are 
carried from the kitchen, The carrying of these 
meals being a comparatively difficult and unattractive 
duty, owing to the distance and to the fact that in bad 
weather the way is muddy, it is done by the leading 
men of the Community, The same persons also serve 
the tables in the dining-room. There are three meals 
daily, at 8 a.M., at 1 and at 6} r.m.n Meat is served at 
all, the severe labour of themen being thought to render 
that necessary. The beverages used are water, tea, 
and coffee. ‘There is excellent fishing by seine in the 
river, which often supplies the table of the society, 
For a single meal 250lbs of fish are required, 
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The labour of the kitchen and dining-room is per- 
formed by four men and three women. 
After tea, four other women come into help, and in 
this latter function the Community 
take turns a week at atime. On Sunday the cooks 
have also two other men to aid them. ere is no 
athena So except for nurses and the 
sick, 

common. 
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meals being prepared and taken in 


The washing is done at a half-a-mile distance, on a 
little creek which flows into the Missouri. The 
clothes are received by two women charged with that 
duty ; they are carried in a wagon to the wash-house, 
where the labour of washing is done by fourteen 
women with the assistance of one man, After being 
dried they are handed over to the menders, and finally 
to the ironers, from whom they are again taken by the 
two overseers and distributed to their owners. 

The schools are far from complete, and in conse- 
quence the Community has been obliged to decline 
many applications which it has received for the admis- 
sion of pupils from abroad, From this source, as 
soon as the proper arrangements are completed, the 
institution may derive a large income. 

The affairs of the Community are discussed and 
decided in weekly meetings, held on Saturday even- 
ings, when all the members, men and women, are 
expected to be present. The majority decides. 
Women take part in the deliberations, but not in 
the votes, 

The Community publishes a weekly paper called 
the Popular Tribune, It has some three or four 
hundred subscribers. Most of the original articles 
are written in French by M. Cabet and the other 
editors, and translated into English before going to 
the compositors, 

Sunday is devoted to recreation, as is the habit of 
the French at home. The Community has among its 
members fifteen instrumental musicians, and the 
young people, and indeed the greater part of the 
other members, are trained to sing in chorus. There 
are dances in the open air, and the theatre within 
doors. A temporary stage is erected and arranged 
in the large dining-hall, and there comedies and 
vaudevilles are performed for the amusement of both 
actors and audience. The children take part in the 
performances, and exclusion from the stage or the 
chorus on Sunday is the severest punishment that 
ean be inflicted on the disorderly at school. 

No religious ceremonies are observed in the Com- 

-munity. M. Cabet regards his doctrine as being 
purely that of the Founder of Christianity, In his 
view, work and happiness are the best and truest 
worship, and a Society based on and living in equality 
and fraternity needs no other ritual. This, with the 
mode of spending Sunday, has scandalised some of 
the neighbours, but none who have visited the 
Tcarians on that day have been able to deny that they 
seemed happier than people in the common world 
without.—New York Tribune, May 24. 
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(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ] 








There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his ju: ent sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to , why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





NATIONAL UNION OF WORKING-MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 
Leeds, June 18, 1851. 

Srr,—As the mover of the resolution at the Congress 
of the Redemption Society last week for the formation 
of a general Union of Working-men’s Associations, 
you will perhaps allow me to show rather more fully 
the mode in which I conceive the proposed Union 
might be carried out. 

My reasons for proposing that resolution I have 
stated in the introdustion to **Lectures on Social 
Science,” and you will excuse my transcribing the 
ieee 

* One of the many ways in which the development 
of the associative principle might be materially 
assisted would be by the formation of a National 
Union of Associations by a central com- 
mittee, having at first no control over the internal 





arrangements of any society; but confining itself to 

the task of collecting and diffusing the actual ex- 

perience of all the Associations in Great Britain, 

and any others it might find expedient to notice. 

Such an Union would possess the following advan- 
es :— 

“1, By the publication of an annual report, it 
might make the general community acquainted with 
the actual results of the Local Associations, It might 
also obtain important statistical information. Each 





body of working-men wishing to coéperate has to 
learn from its own failures and successes; whereas 
they might thus avail themselves of the experience, 
and avoid the defects of the existing Associations. A | 
number of working-men wishing to form a codpera- 
tive store, would be greatly helped by a knowledge 
of the rules, calculations, and method of doing busi- 
ness, already in successful operation. The laws re- 
lating to Joint Stock, Benefit, and Friendly Societies 
are not of easy access, but might thus easily be made | 
so; and the opinion of the central committee would | 
be useful in points of difficulty. When it was de- 
sirable to obtain the repeal, alteration, or enactment | 
of laws relating to Associations, the central body 
would be much more powerful than the isolated As- 
sociations, 

‘© 2. The National Union of Associations might 
employ agents to diffuse that information orally, 
which they embodied annually in their reports. The 
agents might visit every town and village, and en- 
courage the formation of Associations where the means 
existed. The agents would also be useful in promot- 
ing a closer connection between local societies and the 
central committee, Ultimately, the central committee 
might become the medium for effecting exchanges 
between the various societies. It would be capable 
of giving an aim, a leading tendency of direction to 
Working: men’s Associations, which they do not now 
possess, The Associations hitherto formed are defi; 
cient in the power of expansion. ‘The codperative | 
flourmill remains a flourmill ; and, if a coéperative 
store is wanted, new machinery is needed. A very | 
little wisdom could combine these with the School, | 
the Mechanics’ Institute, and the Associated Home, | 
into one grand Association.” | 

To these advantages you have pointed out two | 
additional ones, which, as you justly observe, | 
‘would amply repay any effort of the kind. It 
would fortify the confidence of Socialists of all 
sections, by displaying their number; by the same 
process it would at once draw ina number of adhe- 
rents, who would avow themselves if they knew the 
numbers already prepared to stand by them.” 

The first step should be a meeting of a few of the | 
best known friends of the associative movement in | 
London, to form a provisional committee for enrolling 
societies into the Union, and conducting its operations 
until a central committee could be formally elected 
by the representatives of the various codperative | 
Associations scattered throughout the country. The 
committee should combine all the various parties who, | 
though divided on many matters of principle and | 
detail, are yet agreed on the desirableness of the | 
general diffusion of associative views. 

As soon as a committee had been formed, and a | 
secretary appointed, a circular might be addressed to 
all the Working-men’sAssociations, codperative stores, | 
flourmills, &c., throughout the country, inviting | 
them to enroll themselves into the union of Associa- 
tions, and requesting information respecting the 
origin, condition, and prospects of each society, In 
order to defray expenses, the societies giving in their 
adhesion to the ‘National Union of Working-men’s 
Associations,’” might be requested to contribute the 
sum of ls. for each £100 of their capital, This al- | 
most nominal sum, or even half of it, might hereafter 
form the annual subscription to the central union. I 
have no doubt it would be found amply sufficient to 
defray all the expenses of the central committee, 
which would at first only consist of postage and the 
remuneration of a secretary. 

Among other items of information which at first it 
would be most desirable to ascertain, and which 
might be arranged in the form of a schedule, are the 
following : — 

The name of the society. 

Date established. 

Business of the Association, 

Amount of capital. 

Total amount of business annually transacted. 

Number of members. 

Rates of contribution, 

Whether enrolled or otherwise. 

Objects for which the Association was establishsd. 

The nature of the advantages derived by the mem- 
bers—moral or pecuniary, 

Principal obstacles (if any) to success, 


These are offered merely as hints for a commence- 
ment. Each succeeding year as the Associations in- 
crease, and the union combines a larger number of 
them, many of the interesting and instructive points 
connected with the successful management might be 
elucidated. 

As a secretary of the’ Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, a combination of 117 Mechanics’ Institutes, 
and containing 20,000 members, I can speak to the 
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advantages which such an union confers. Tha 
object of Working-men’s Associations being 80 oul 
more extensive, and the problems they are solving so 
much more difficult, and as they have not yet obtained 
the assistance of the middle class in-their businesg 
management, and are not sufficiently versed in 
business details themselves, I conceive it doubl 

necessary that they should have every help which 
combination can afford. As Mr. Baines well ob. 
served, at the late meeting of delegates, at Leeds: 
“It was a matter of little consequence who were 
the Central Committee, provided only the Institutes 
were united. It was a matter of little moment 
whether the committee which held them together 
was a band of gold, or a whisp of straw, providi . 
the Institutions were kept together in harmonious 
coéperation, so that they might each derive all the 
benefit, the stimulus, and the information which 
such a union was calculated to impart.” 

Mr. John Holmes, of Leeds, will be in London 
in a few days; and I trust that, with your valuable 
assistance, and that of our friend the Reverend RB, 
R. Larken, the above suggestion may assume g 
practical form. I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 

James Hox, 





* PEACE, THE DESTROYER.” 
Battle, June 10, 185], 

Sin,—I could scarcely believe that a writer usually 
so enlightened and profound, could have written 
what appears in your Journal of last week under the 
head of * Peace, the Destroyer.”’ I believe and trust 
such sentiments are little in accordance with the 
general views of social reformers, and of those who 
seek to establish moral supremacy in the affairs of 
men. Before I notice the Peace movement which 
you condemn, and which by the way is not strictly 
concerned in the discussion called forth by your cor. 
respondent ‘ Farewell,’ I will briefly reply to what 
I believe to be fallacious and injurious in your article, 
and leave to “ Farewell’ the arguments which he 
would adduce in favour of his propositions, 

First, you doubt the superior force of moral over 
physical power; hence you approve of resorting to 

hhysical force in removing tyranny and oppression, 
independently of the moral conditions necessary to 
success; or, in other words, you would justify the 
means by the end. But, supposing that end be the 
sovereignty of the people and the subjugation of their 
tyrants, have we not ample proofs in history that it 
degenerates into a nullity; and that power is but 
another word for tyranny, especially in a coun 
where the people are too imbecile to obtain liberty 
by other means? and it is in vain to prevent an un- 
enlightened people from having their heroes and 
leaders. 

You seem also in your article entirely to forget the 
power that people have of improvement, and that 
various means of educating and instructing each 
other are, even in our country, totally neglected ; and 
instead of oppression and imposition tending to retard 
the progress of society, as you assert it to do, I be- 
lieve it to have quite a contrary effect, and that it 
serves to stimulate to energy and exertion where in- 
ertia and apathy would otherwise exist. 

I must also entirely dissent from you where in the 
last paragraph you maintain that, until we develope 
the principle of concert, we may usefully and with 


| propriety resort to physical force as a means of libe- 


ration, because it is a strong natural faculty to do so, 
and that other means would be unsuitable in the 
present state of society (I believe I do not exagge- 
rate). Should we not rather urge people to self- 
improvement, and stimulate them to noble exertion 
by appeals to their best feelings, and thereby prepare 
them to make good use of power when they get it? 

With regard to the Peace movement, I think you 
have entirely mistaken its mission, That mission I 
have always understood to relate to substitution of 
arbitration instead of the sword in the settlement of 
national differences, and not to include those social 
struggles which spring out of civilization, 

I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
CALIFORNIA AT HOME. 
June 2, 1851, 

Srr,—California is a country swarming with eager 
gold-seekers, who make it the object of their lives to 
find the precious metal, and, having accomplished 
this, tokeep it. Each possessor of it is aware that 
he is surrounded by those who desire only a favour- 
able opportunity to appropriate the results of his la- 
bour to their own uses, and accordingly he lives in 4 
state of perpetual enmity with his species. 

Some individual may probably ease him of the 
“burden of riches” by violent means, or perhaps @ 
gambler may legally filch the hoarded treasure. The 
beggared emigrant must get gold again, or starve; 
and he acquires it lawfully or otherwise, or not at all, 
according to circumstances. ’ 

Truly this is not a very agreeable state of things 
for any party. Happiness is of course quite out of 
the question. Newspapers are eager to dissuade their 
readers from venturing into the modern El Dorado to 
search among its sands for golden treasure. An 
men credit them, and yery rightly, They wisely 
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i lives and happiness, even for | Flour 1s. per sack and barrel dearer. Barley at late 
choose not to risk their PP , rates. Peas rather higher. Oats a dull pot and no 
ar California be made like the rest of the | buyers except at 6d, to 1s. decline, which holders refuse. 
world? cannot its condition be rendered conformable Arrivals from 18th June to 22d June. 
to that of other lands, where such a state of thin Wheat English. Irish. A 
does not prevail ?’” inquires some innocent individual, B a. on 0 — 7 
Poor creature ! Let the querist examine the state of Octe” - 63 1140 — 244,900 
asintently as that of California, and he will Flour :. 2° (790 Ber v ae 
find them perfectly conformable. Labour would be 
wasted in endeavouring to reform the gold country GRAIN, Mark-lane, June 20. 
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society of their fellows is bought by their wealth ; 
they know that without its attraction their friends | 
would speedily vanish. In short, all around them | 
bears the seal and the mark of the monster gold. | 
Their warfare with their species, which they believed 
would end with the acquisition of riches, is prolonged 
without a chance of its termination. If they lose the 
treasure, which often happens, their toil commences | 
afresh, and perhaps the remnant of their days is | 
spent in soul-gnawing penury. Is this happiness? 
Teeneenes, look at home, and do your duty ! 
Preaching against this gold fever is useless, When 
athousand advantages, only derivable from the pos- 
session of wealth, urge men to strive to obtain it, a 
few moral sayings will not suffice tostay the madden- 
ing pursuit, Efforts to subdue this avaricious dispo- | 
sition, to be of service, must be practically made, | 


Tuesday, June 17. 

BANKRUPtTs. — H. MILLs, ten, Norfolk, glover; to sur- 
render June 26, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs, Reed and Co., 
Friday-street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birehin- 
| lane—M. Common, North Shields, Northumberland, draper, 

June 24, Aug. 5: solicitors, Messrs. Chater, Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne; and Messrs. Bell and Co., Bow Church-yard; official 
| assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—T. G. PuILiipps, 
| Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer, June 30, July 28: solicitors, 
| Messrs, Lawrence and Co., Old Jewry-chambers; and Mr. 
| Bevan, Bristol; official essignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol—8. W. 
| IsHERwooD, Kingston-upon-Hull, woollen draper, July 2, 23: 
| solicitors, Messrs. Wells and Co., Hull; official assignee, Mr. 
| Carrick, Hull—W. H. Epwarps, Leeds, hosier, July 1, 22: 
| solicitors, Mr. Marsden, Friday-street, Cheapside, and Messrs. 
| Richardson and Gaunt, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds 
| -—'l'. Dixon, Bradford, Yorkshire, iron merchant, July 4, Aug. 7: 
| solicitors, Messrs. Terry and Watson, Bradford; and Messrs, 
| Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Friday, June 20, 


. . ; | BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—C. Lawes, Chippenham, inn- 
The clergyman delivers a homily against gold, and | keeper. 
BanKRvUPTS.—J. BarTLett, Upper Thames-street, wine- 


straightway solicits patronage at some great man’s | 
door. The moralist utters his ‘‘ wise saws and modern 
instances,” and straightway mixes chicory with his 


merchant, to surrender June 26, August 7; solicitors, Mess:s. 
Keightley, Cunliffe, and Beaumont, Chancery-lane; official 
‘ ‘ ; ’ gesignes, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street-buildings, Moorgate-street — 
coffee, sloe-leaves with his tea, sand with his sugar, | J. sUNE, Edgware-roed. draper, July 3 and 31; solicitors, 
5 i i F ws reverently at the | Mesers. Hardwick, Davidson, and Bradbury, Weavers’-hall, 
or water with his milk, and bo . r - wn f A, P Basinghall-street, and Messrs. Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry ; 
shrines of the deities of the Stock Exchange. They official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street—J. P. Wart- 
have powerful motives, and it is those motives which | yorg, Hackney, draper, June 28, August 2; solicitors, Messrs. 
must be destroyed. This course will effect a work | Mardon and Fritchard, Bewgete-strest | official assignee, Mr, 
° ° . : | Nicholson, Basinghall-street—J. and G. J. WHITFIELD, Lamb’s 
which neither sermons a oy A [oa | Conduit-street, cheesemongers, July 4, Aug. 1 ; solicitors. Mesers, 
IG » J . 
i 





Richardson and Sadler, Golden-square ; official assignee, Mr. Gra- 

ham—T. Fitcu, Chester-place, Kennington, commission agent, 

July 1, Aug. 5 ; solicitors, Messre. Madox and Wyatt, Clement's- 

lane, Lombard-street; official assignee, Mr Edwards, Sambrook- 

| court, Basinghall-street—C. CoLLins, Wribbenhal!, Worcester- 

| shire, and Aldermanbury, carpet manufacturer, July 3 and 31; 

| solicitors. Mr. Brinton, Kidderminster; and Mr, Reece, Birming- 
ham; official assignee, Mr, Christie, Birmingham—T. MILLs, 

Painswick, Gloucestershire, quarrymaster, July 4, Aug.4; so- 

| 

| 
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| 
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Commercial Wrairs, 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE 
SATURDAY, 

The English Funds have been heavy and dull this 
week. Consols declined from 96j to § ex div. on Mon- 
day, to 963 to 7 on Tuesday, thence to 964 to ¢ on Thurs- 
day. The closing prices yesterday were :—96§ to #. 

The fluctuations have been, Consols, from 964 to 97, 


ex. div.; Bank Stock, from 2114 to 2125; and Exchequer | 
Bills, from 41s, to 46s. premium. 
| 





licitors, Mr. St. Patrick, Worcester; and Messrs, Short and 
Strickland, Bristol; official assiguee, Mr. Miller, Bristol—W. 
Wixson, Bristol, linendraper, July 4, Aug. 4; solicitors, Messrs, 
Clarke, Bristol; official assignee, Mr, Hutton, Bristol. 


~ BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 10th of June, at Writtle, Essex, the wife of J. A. 
Hardcastle, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the llth, at Grace Dieu Manor, Leicestershire, the wife of 
Ambrose Lisle Phillips, Esq., of a son, 

On the 12th, at Monkstown, Dublin, Lady Murray, of a son. 

On the Lith, at 2, Old Bondestreet, the wife of Signor Gardoni, 
of a son. 

On the 15th, at 31, Regent’s-villas, Upper Avenue-road, the 
wife of Dr. William Smith, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th of June, at All Souls’, Langham-place, Catherine 
Louisa Georgina, ouly daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mariay, C.B., and grand-daughter of the late Catherine Maria, 
Countess Dowager of Charleville, to Lord John Manners, M.P., 
second son of the Duke of Rutland, 

On the 12th, at 8t, George’s, Hanover-square, by the Reverend 
Lord Saye and Sele, Richard Ford, Esq., to Mary, only sister of 
Sir William Molesworth, Baronet, M.P. 

On the ith, at 8t. John’s, Paddington, John G. Cattley, Esq., 





Business in the Foreign Stock Market continues 
limited. The transactions yesterday comprised the fol- 
lowing bargains: Brazilian Old Five per Cents. 88}. 
Buenos Ayres Six per Cents., for account, 27th of June, 
554; Danish Five per Cents, 104; Dutch Two-and-a- 
half per Cents., 604,14; Mexican bonds, for account, | 
3444; Peruvian Five per Cents., 1849.87); Portuguese 
Five per Cents, (Brazil guarantee), 85 ex, div. Russian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 1023 4; Spanish Active | 
Five per Cents., for account, 20% 4; ditto, Passive, 6; 
ditto, Three per Cents, 40% 4. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 














Satur. Mond., Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. | son of John ¢ attley, of Lionsdown, in the county of Herts, Esq., 

Bank Stock..., | —— 2119 — 212 | 2124 | to Hannah Sophia, younger daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
3perCt.Red.,| 974 gre 97) 97 gt | 97} | Colonel Monier Williams, Honourable East India Company’s 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 98) | 97), 97} 9s) —|— | Service, 
3 p.C. An. 1726, | —— ame — — | DEATHS. 
H phy Sera ad 98 | 965] 965 968 965) 965 On the 11th of May, at Tortola, West Indies, of fever, Sir 
3} p. Cent. An, | 983 | 98} | 98% 98} 9s] | 98} John Atholl M‘Gregor, of M‘Gregor, Baronet, President of the 
New 5 perCts. | — —_\— —_— |. >, | Virgin Islands. 
Long Ans. 1860. | 7 5-16) 7 5-16) 7 5-16 7 5-16 7 5-16) 7 5-16 | On the L2th, off the Rio Pongas, on the west coast of Africa, 
Ind.8t.104p.et. | — 5 | ——-| ——| ——]| — | in command of H.M. ship Spy, Lieutenant Edward Hill, K.N., 
Ditto Bonds ..| 55p | ——| 54p! 54p! 55p| 55—P | gon of the late Vice-Admiral Henry Hill, 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 41 p| 4ip| 44p| dip) 45p| 4p On the 5th of June, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, suddenly, late 

Ditto, 54 ..| 41 >| 44p) 41 p! 44p! 45 p] 42 —P | Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Bayly, of her Britannic Majesty’s 
_Ditto, Smal | 46p!| 46p! 42 p 44 p) 42 p! 42 p | Twelfth Regiment of Foot, fm | seventy-three. 


On the |0th, at Melville Castle, the Right Honourable Vis- 
count Melville. 


On the Lith, at Tetton, near Taunton, aged thirty-nine, Mary, 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 





Evening.) the wife of Thomas Dyke Acland, Esq., eldest son of Sir T. ft). 

Austrian perCents. — , Mexican 5 per Ot. Ace. 344 Acland, of Killerton, Baronet, and daughter of the late 8ir 
Belgian Bds., 44 p.Ct. — name Sa a a Charles Murdaunt, of Walton, Baronet. 

ian 5 per ‘ | Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — On the 12th, at Southampton, Lady Johnston, widow of the 

Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts, sat | Peruvian 44 per Cents. 89 late Lieutenant-General Sir William Johnston, K.C.B., aged 


Cents. .. Portuguese 5 per Cent. 85 forty-nine. 


3 per 
Danish 5 perCents. ., 


104 | ——dperCts, — On the 13th, at Edmonton, in his eighty-first year, Colonel 
teh Cc o ——_——— Annuities — William Gravatt, Royal Engineers, : 
aii” Sof | Russian, 1822, 44 p. Cta. 102, On the i3th, at Tottenham, Middlesex, aged epty tee, 
Eeuador Bonds — Span. Actives, 5 p. Cis. 20f Thomas Wright Hill, Esq., father of the er of Bir- 

6 


mingham, and of Rowland Hill, Esq., the author of the Penny 
Postage system, 

On the 4th, at Doddington-hall, in the county of Lincoln, 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. R. P. Jarvis, aged seventy-seven. 

On the 14, at his residence, in Upper Portland-place, Henry 
&t. George Tucker, Esq. c 

On the l4th, at Brighton, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm. 

Oa the 14th, suddenly, at Gosfield-hall, Essex, Edward George 


Frene 5 p.C.An.atParis 92.70 
———- 3 p.0ts., June20, 55.70 


| oom Passive o 
—— Deferred a 





CORN EXCHANGE. . 
Mark-Lanz, June 20. —Pretty good supplies of Foreign 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats. English Wheat, short supply, | 
1s. to 2s. dearer; Foreign firm, with large sales, 1s. ad- 





B d, As ty-three, 
Vance. Most floating cargoes of wheat near at hand oa. tok” in we obey om after a long and 
sold. Indian Corn in less request. Egyptian Beans in- | painful illness, William Hawes, “ sixty-two, for 
qQuired after, and the turn dearer. French and American | upwards of forty years an officer of the of Commons. 








A CARD. 
THE MISSES SMITFH receive into their 
Familya limited numberof YOUNG LADIES to Board and 
Edueate. ‘or terms and prospectus a to R, D. F,, 
Leaver Office, 10, Wellington-street, 8: ; 1, Florence-ter- 
race, Park-road, Upper Holloway. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIA. 
TION.—A PUBLIC MEETING will be held on WED- 
NESDAY., June 25, 1851, at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle- 
street. The Chair will be taken at Hal: Seven o'Cloek, 
Samuel Lucas, Esq. Right Honourable T. M. Gibson, M.P., J. 
B. Smith, Esq., M.P., John Dillon, Esq., J. Hinde Palmer, Esq,, 
and other Members ef Parliament aud Gentlemen will attend, 
Ladies are invited to attend. 
J. STORES SMITH, Secretary. 
48, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street. ; 


VOCAL SCIENCE. 
T the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on 
FRIDAY, June 27, at Half-past Two o'clock, § 

ANELLI has the honour to announce that he will ver 
the First of a Course of FOUR LECTURES ON VOCAL 
SCIENCE, and the Art of Forming and Cultivating the Voice, 
by a new and concise method, by which pupils ean learn 
singing in half the usual time, and which has been approved 
by the first masters, including the high authority of Carsogn- 
TINI, The Lecture will be illustrated by Miss Livi 
and Mirs Menville. Conductor, Mr. Frederie Annelli, who 
will perform “ Souvenir des Operas” on the Pianoforte, Re- 
served Seats, 5s.; Single Tickets, 3s.; Family Tickets (for 
Four), 8:3. To be had, with the Syilabus and Plan of the 
“ Method,” at the principal Musie Shops. Terms for Tuition— 
Single Lessons, One Guinea; Twenty-four Lessons, Twelve 
Guineas; Forty-eight Lessons, Twenty Guineas, Pupils in 
clasees of four at half the above terms, 


T & QUEEN’S PARASOL, recisterED by 
THOMAS EVANS and CO., Feb. 19, 1851. 

** Upon the highest authority—that is, fair authority—we are 
enabled to state, that the existing ne plus ultra is to be found in 
*The Queen's Parasol,’ which has this week exhibited itself at 
our olice, ‘and made a sunshine in that gloomy place.’ It is 
admirable: brilliant, but not gaudy; light, but not fragile; 
commodious, but not clumsy. It is firm, without obliging the 
purasol to become an umbrella; light, without obliging it to 
become a wreck.” =—The Leader, April 19, 1851. 

to be had of all Drapers and Wholesale Houses; also at 
the Manufactory, No, 10, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, 
The public attention is particularly directed to this 
Manufacture. The carpeting combines beauty of design, dura- 
bility, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, costing half 
that of Brussels, It has now been in general use many years 
and become well established with the trade aud the pblic, and 
can be purchased at all respectable — Houses in London, and 
in nearly every Town in the United Kingdom, The PATENT 
WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE-LANE, ALDER- 
MANBURY, also manufacture Printed and Embossed Table 
Covers in the newest designs, Window Curtains, Cloths for 
Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing, &e. &e. 
anufactories at Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale 
Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, London. 


b Nie E GREAT EXHIBITION,—A valuable, 

newly invented, very small, powerful WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to diseern minute ob- 
jects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found to 
be invaluable at the Exhibition, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, 














and Gamekeepers. Price 30s.; sent free.—TELESCOPES. A 
new and most important invention in Telescopes, ing 
such extraordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra 


eye pieew, will show dis'inetly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn's ring, 
and the double stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, shooting, military pur- 
poses, Ke. Opera and Race-Course Glasses, with wonderfi 
powers; a minute object can be clearly seen from 10 to 12 miles 
distant, Invaluable, newly invented Preserving Spectacles; in- 
visible and all kinds of acoustic instrumenta, for relief of ex- 
treme deafness.— Messrs. 5. and B, SOLOMONS, Opticians 
Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York 
Hotel. 
! ~& BEST WELLINGTON BOOTS made 
to order, 2ls. per pair. 

HENRY LATIMER, 29, Bishopsgate-street Without, re- 
spectfully requests the attention of the Public to the above very 
important announcement, 

His Wellington Boots made to order at 21s, cannot be sur- 
passed either in shape, make, or quality 


NO WOOLLEN and LINEN DRAPHKS.— 

To be DISPOSED OF, an old-established and superior 
DKAPERY BUSINESS, in full trade, situate in a first-rate market- 
town, with railway communications, where it has been conducted 
for upwards of a century. The proprietor will either sell or 
grant a long lease of the premises, and will give satisfactory 
reasons for disposing of the business. Por further particulars 
apply to Messrs. Day, Newton, and Wallingford, solicitors, St. 
Ives, Hun's; or to Messrs. Parrinton and Ladbury, accountants, 
16, King-street, Cheapside, London. 








OUIS ROSSI, HAIR-CUTTER and 
COIFFEUR, 244, Regent-street, ite Hanover-square. 
inventor of the TRANSPARENT HEAD-DBESSES and 


PEKUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 
transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
visible; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo- 
metrical principles, readers them superior to all others hitherto 
invented. 

Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admiréd. This BALM, con- 
taining neither ardeut spirit, pungent essential oils, nor other 
injurious materials, aw @ ly, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of 
Flowers. The Hair when washed with this Balin soon becomes 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriantin growth; and although by im- 

roperly employing injurious extracts to clean it, the Hair may 
om been pat | harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be restored 
to its Natural Colour and Brilliancy by using the PERUVIAN 


OC®@A is a nut which, besides farinaccuous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oi! in this nut has one 

advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical of other means, the fari@aceous substance can be se 
perfeculy incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such a union is presented in the 
Cocoa prepared by JAMEs EPPS; and thus, while the 4 t- 
ful flavour, in pe dependent upon the oil, is retained, the 
oy will agree with the most delicate stomach, 

AMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London, 
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= INFANT EDUCATION. ‘ 
N EDUCATIONAL HOME near the Regent’s- 
park, for children from Three to Seven years of age. 
Conducted on liberal principles. Terms, per annum—no 
extras. 
For particulars apply to John Chapman, Publisher, 142, Strand. 


H COLWELL, TRUSS and INSTRUMENT 
@ MAKER, Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, begs to 
call attention to the following prices :— 





s. d. 
5 0 s German Truss lu 0 
Salmon’sexpired Patent 8 0/| Silk Net Suspensories 3 6 
Coles’ ditto .. »- «- 10 0| Cottonditto .. .. 2 6 
Lacing Stockings, Knee-caps, and Ankle-pieces, for Weak Joints 
and Varicose Veins. Leg-irons, Ladies Back-boards, Dumb 
Bells, and every other article in the Trade, at equally moderate 


charges. 
Testimonials of the Press :— 

“ Mr. Henry Colwell’s Trusses, designed for Prolapsus Ani, 
areadmirable in their construction. ‘Those which are intended 
for Prolapsus Uteri are the most perfect instruments we have 
ever seen.” — The Chemist. : 

“In seicnce and skill in adapting his trusses to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, Mr. Colwell is inferior to no artist in 
London.” — United Service. , 

“ Mr. Colwell has, in the most philanthropic and praiseworthy 
manner possible broken through the extortionate system so long 
pervading the Truss-making trade.” —Sun. p 

“ Mr. Colwell has combined lightness of spring and delicacy 
of workmanship with the greatest security, ease, and comfort to 
the patient.”— Reading Mercury. 

“ Mr. Colwell is an eminent ‘Truss-maker.”—Herald. 

Ladies attended by Mrs. Colwell, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, at 24, Boston-street, Gloucester-place, New-road ; and 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at the Manufactory, 
Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, from eleven till four. 


COTTISH and IRISH LINEN WARE- 
HOUSE, 261, Oxford-street, near North Audley-street, 
Manufactory, Dunfermline. 

DAVID BIRRELL begs respectfully to draw the attention of 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Public generally, to his new make of 
DAMASK TABLE LINENS, specimens of which are now on 
view at the Great Exhibition, near the west end of the building, 
under the head of * Flax,” Class X1V., No. 60, and in the North 
Gallery, Class VII. 

The QUEEN’S PATTERN has been engraved inthe Art Jour- 
nail for the present month, and js thus alluded toin the editorial 
remarks:—* Among the fine diaper and damask linens, received 
from Dunfermline, are some singularly rich and beautiful table- 
cloths, manufactured by Mr. Birrell, from designs furnished by 
Mr. Paton, an artist who has upwards of a quarter of a century 
aided the manufacturers of that famous and venerable town. We 
have engraved one of them on this page—bold and elaborate in 
design, and in all respects worthy of covering a regal table. In 
the corners of the border we discern the St. George, and in the 
centres of the same part the badges of the order of ‘ The Thistle’ 


Best Plain Truss .. .. 








and ‘St. Patrick.’ In the centre of the cloth is a medallion bust 
of her gracious Majesty. The table-cloth is made from the 
finest Flemish flax.” 

The “CAGE PATTERN,” in the style of Louis XIV., and the 
“WASHINGTON MEDALLION BUST,” surmounted with 
national and other emblematical figures, are alsoon view. Nap- 
kins, in silk and linen, to match the above. 

ROYAL EXHIBITION LINENS. 

DAVID BIRRELL has ready for inspection a choice parcel of 
the celebrated 7-8 and 4-4 Crown Linens, all manufactured from 
English yarns, and warranted of sound bleach. These goods can 
be strongly recommended, and embrace every quality, up to the 
finest No. which can be produced. 

Huckabacks, Sheetings, Table Covers, &c. 

May, I85I. 


FENOOTHACHE PREVENTED by using 

BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless, Price 1s. Enough for 
several ‘T'eeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the guod 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by a’l Chemists in the United Kingdom, Twenty really 
authorized Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions 
for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, FLEET- 
STREET, London, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—tThe great success of this preparation has in- 
duced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imita- 
tions, and to copy Brande’s Enamel advertisements. It is need- 
ful, therefore, to guard against such impositions by seeing that 
the name of “ John Willis” accompanies each packet. 





OLES’S ALGA MARINA, a CONCEN- 
TRATED ESSENCE OF THE SEA-WEED, exercises a 
Wonrerful Power as an External Remedy over Rheumatism and 
Rheumatic Gout, even in their most aggravated forms, often 
curing these distressing maladies after a few applications, and 
invariably conquering the most obstinate cases by a reasonable 
reeverance in its use. The following testimonial is submitted 
in confirmation of the above statement :— 
(Testimonial from Mr. William Piper, Publisher and Bookseller, 
23, Paternoster-row, London.) 

* Dee. 5, 1850.— Having been for six months suffering severely 
from Rheumatism, for which various kinds of Medicines and 
Liniments had been employed without benefit, I was induced, 
through reading a pamphlet upon the medical virtues of 
* COLES’S A!.GA MARINA,’ to try it in my own casr, and in 
Justice to that excellent remedy I have much pleasure in testi- 
fying that, after using it for only a few times, all pain left me, and 
a continued application of it entirely restored me to health. 

(Signed) “ WILLIAM Piper.” 

Sold by Mr. THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London. Sole Agent. In Bottles, 
28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils, each. And by all Druggists. Pamphlet, 








gratis. 
DR.C ULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION; also on Urinary D s, Consti 





tion, and Hemorrhoids, Is, each; by post, Is, 6 ‘ 


6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
“ Abstinentiaé multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over and careless 
feeding, &c.) of the above harassing and distreseing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

to the p 


Vols. 2 and 3, p ing, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


“ Jucunde Vivere.” 


Iv. 
ON URINARY DISURDERS, © - 
TION, and HEMORRHOIDS; their Obviation fos ae 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 


Author, 10, Argyll-piace, nt-street: 
to twelve; evenings, pny nine, OSES Seems, ten 
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OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 


ENUINE ORIGINAL UNITED STATES’ 
SARSAPARILLA.—In submitting this Sarsaparilla to 

the People of England, we have been influenced by the same 
motives which dictated its ra ion in*America. This 
Compound Sarsaparilla of Old Dr. Townsend has nothing in 
common with preparations bearing the name in England or 
America. by one of the noblest American Chemists, 
having the approbation of a great and respectable body of Ame- 
rican Physicians and Druggist iversally adopted by the Ame- 
rican people, and forming a compound of all the rarest medicinal 
roots, seeds, plants, and flowers that grow on American soil, it 
it may truly be called the Great and Good American Remedy. 
Living, as it were, amid sickness and disease, and studying its mul- 
titudinous phases and if ions in Hospitals, Asylums, and 
at the bedside of the sick, for more than 40 years, Dr. Townsend 
was qualified, above all other men, to prepare a medicine which 
should perform a greater amount of good than any other man 
now living. When received into the st h it is digested like 











all the circulating, digestive, nutritive, and corasting 
from the head to the feet, from the centre to the skin or the 
circumference—so it arouses a pure and healthy action th: he 
out the whole economy—cleanses it of morbid matter—stremss 
ens weak organs, throws off burdens and obstructions tin 
load and oppress it, and imparts vitality to every minute part of 
the whole structure. Its virtue is unsurpassed—its omsesee 
qualled—and its praises are echoed from all parts of the land. 
POMEROYS, ANDREWS, and CO., Sole Proprietors, Grand 
Imperial Warehouse, 373, Strand, London (a joining Exeter- 


hall). 

CAUTION.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend is now ov seven 
years of age, and has long been known as the ‘Author wn Dw 
coverer of the “ Genuitfe Original Townsend Sarsaparilla.” To 
guard against deception in the purchase of this article, the Son. 
trait, Family Coat of Arms (the emblem of the Lion and the 
Eagle), aud the signature of the Proprietors, will be found 
every Label; without these none is genuine, Price—Pints Foes 
Quarts, 7s. 6d. wi 
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the food, and enters into the circulation as the nutriment part of | 


our aliment does, 


Its first remedial action is upon the blood, and through that 
upon every part where it is needed. It isin this way that this 
medicine supplies the blood with constituents which it needs, 
and removes that which it does not need. In this way it puri- 
fies the blood of excess of bile, acids, and alkalies, of pus, 
of all foreign and morbid matter, and brings it into a healthy 
condition. In this way it quickens or moderates the circulation, 

roducing coolness, warmth, or perspiration. In this ~~ it 
3 that this medicine is centaeel tee the liver, where it allays 
inflammation, or relieves congestion, removes obstructions, 
cleanses and heals abscesses, dissolves gummy or thickened 
bile, and excites healthy secretions. In this way, also, is this 
medicine conducted to the lungs, where it assuages inflamma- 
tion, allays irritation, relieves cough, promotes expectoration, 
dissolves tubercles, and heals ulcerations. In like manner it 
acts on the stomach to neutralise acidity, remove flatulence, 
debility, heartburn, nausea, restore tone, appetite, &c. In the 


same way it acts upon the kidneys, on the bowels, on the uterus, | 


the ovaria, and all internal organs, aud not less effectually on the 
glandular and lymphatic system, on the joints, bones, and the 
skin, It is by cleansing, enriching, and purifying the blood 
that old Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla effects so many wonderful 
cures. Physiological science has demonstrated the truth of 
what is asserted in Holy Writ, that ‘the Blood is the Life.” 
Upon this fluid all the tissues of the body depend for their main- 
tenance and repletion. It carries to and maintains vitality in 
every part by its circulation and omnipresence, It replenishes 
the wastes of the system, elaborates the food, decomposes the 
air, and imbibes vitality from it; regulates the corporeal tempe- 
rature, and gives to every solid and fluid its appropriate sub- 
stance or secretion—earthy and mineral substance, gelatine, 
marrow, and membrane to the bones—fibrine to the muscles, 
tend and lig ts—nervous matter to the brain and 
nerves—cells to the lungs—linings to all the cavities ; parenchy- 
matous and investimg substances to the viscera; coats, cover- 
ings, &c., to all the vessels; hair to the head—nails to the fingers 
and toes; urine to the kidneys; bile to the liver—gastric juice 
to the stomach ; sinovial fluid to the joints—tears to the eyes; 
saliva to the mouth; moisture to the skin—and every necessary 
fluid to lubricate the entire framework of the system ; to pre- 
serve it from friction and inflammation. Now, if this impor- 
tant fluid becomes corrupt or diseased, and the secreting organs 
fail to relieve it of the morbid matter, the whole s)stem feels 
the shock, and must sooner or later sink under it, unless relieved 
by the proper remedy. When this virulent matter is thrown to 
the skin, it shows its disorganizing and virulent influence in a 
multitude of cutaneous diseases, as salt rheum, scald head, 
erysipelas, white swelling, scarlet fever, measles, smallpox, 
chicken or kine pox, superficial ulcers, boils, carbuncles, 
pruritus or itch, eruptions, blotches, excoriations, and itching, 
burning sores over the face, forehead, and breast. When 
thrown upon the cords and joints, rheumatism in all 
its forms are induced; when upon the kidneys, it produces 
pain, heat, calculi, diabetes, or strangury, excess or defi- 
ciency of urine, with inflammation and other sad disorders of 
the bladder. When carricd to the bones, the morbid matter 
destroys the animal and earthy substances of these tissues, pro- 
ducing necrosis, é.e., decay or ulceration of the bones. When 
conveyed to the liver, all forms of hepatic or bilious diseases are 
produced. When to the lungs, it produces pneumonia, catarrh, 
asthma, tubercles, cough, expectoration, and final consumption. 
When to the stomach, the effects are ion, indigestion, 
sick headache, vomiting, loss of tone and appetite, and a faint- 
ing, sinking sensation, bringing troubles and disorders of the 
whole system. When it seizes upon the brain, spinal marrow 
or nervous system, it brings on the tic doloreux, or neuralgia, 
chorea, or St. Vitus’ dance, hysteria, palsy, epilepsy, insanity, 
idiocy, and many other distressing ailments both of body and 
mind. When to the eyes, ophthalmia; to the ears, ottorrhaa ; to 
the throat, bronchitis, croup, &c. Thus all the maladies known to 
the human system are induced by a corrupt state of the blood. 
With no general remedy on which implicit reliance can be placed 
asa purifier of the blood, disease and suffering, and consequent 
want, stalk unchecked and unsubdued in every land in all the 
world, If there is arrest of action in any of the viscera, imme- 
diately they begin to decay; if any fluid ceases to circulate, or 
to be changed for fresh, it becomes a mass of corruption, and a 
malignant enemy to the living fluids and solids. fi the blood 
stagnatee it spoils ; if the bile does not pass off, and give place 
to fresh, it rots; if the urine is retained it ruins body and blood. 
The whole system, every secretion, every function, every fluid 
depend tor their health upon action, circulation, change, giving 
and receiving—and the moment these cease disease, decay, and 
death begin. 

In thus tracing the causes and manifestations of disease, we 
see how wonderful and mysterious are the ways of Providence 
in maar the relations of cause and effect, of action and re- 
action, of life and death. All nature abounds with the truth 
that every active substance has its opposite or corrective. All 
poisons have their antidotes, and all diseases have their reme- 
dies, did we but know them. Upon this principle was Dr. 
Townsend guided in the discovery of his medicine. Prepared 
expressly by the old Doctor to act upon the blood, it is calcu- 
lated to cure a great variety of diseases. Nothing could be 
better for all diseases of children, as measles, croup, hooping- 
cough, small, chicken, or kine pox; mumps, quinsy, worms, 
scarlet fever, colds, costiveness, and fevers of all kinds— 
and, being pleasant to the taste, there can be no difficulty 
— them to take it. It is the very best spring 
medicine to cleanse the blood, liver, stomach; kidneys, 
and skin. In female and nervous diseases, this great 
remedy does marvels in regulating the menses, making them 
natural, relieving pains, cramps, spasm:, fainting, and carrying 
off all those disturbing and debilitating influences wnich cause 
the falling of the womb, leucorrheea or the whites, scalding, ob- 
struction, or frequent inclinations to pass urine. This superior re- 
medy is a great tonic, gives strength to weak organs, weak nerves, 
weak st he, and debili d les and joints, and enriches 
the blood, and all the fluids of the body. In coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, weak or tight chest, palpitation of the heart, and lung 
consumption, the Old Doctor’s Sarsapariila is without a rival. 
It is a medicine which Las been used by hundreds of thousands 
—been recommended by numerous most respectable regular 
physicians to the sick, and as it acts through the blood upon 
every tissue and fluid of the pom iy upon every organ, fibre, and 
herve; upon every gland and cord, muscle and membrane ; upon 
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| and a lingering death. For gout, rheumatism, dropsy, 


| for society, study, or business, giddiness, drowsir 


AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGo 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 
STRICTURE, &e.—DR. DE ROOS's COMPOUND RENar’ 
PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates hay 
in many instances effected a cure when all other means had 
failed, and are now established by universal consent, as th 
most safe and efficacious remedy ever discovered’ for the 
above dangerous complaints, discharges of any kind, retention 
of urine, and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organg 
generally, whether resulting from imprudence or ethertien 
which, if neglected frequently end in fistula, stone in the bladder, 
f tcrofula, 

incapacity 
hess, slee 


loss of hair and teeth, depression of spirits, blushing, 


| without refreshment, nervousness, and even insanity itsel 





when (as is often the case) arising from or combined with uric 
nary diseases, they are unequalled. By their salutary action on 
acidity of the stomach they correct bile and indigestion purify 
and promote the renal secretions, thereby preventing the ferent 
tion of stone, and establishing for life the healthy funetions of 
all these organs. ONE TRIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
of their surprising properties. May be obtained at 1s, ld 
2s. Qd., 4s. 6d., I1s., and 33s. per box, through all Medicine 
Venders in the United Kingdom, or should any difficulty occur, 
they will be sent free on receipt of the price in postage stamps 
by Dr, DE ROOS, 
IMPORTANT FACTS, 

“ T. Webster, Esq., Sealford, near Melton Mowbray, Jan. 6, 1850, 

‘“* Having read your advertisements, I felt assured your Renal 
Pills would be of service to some of my neighbours. 1 have had 
twelve boxes, and they have derived great benefit from takin 
them. I shall conti to rec d them to all my friends,” 

Mr. Milton Welch, Furness.—* Your Renal Pills are the only 
medicine I have met with that have been of service.” 

Mr. T. Bloem, Limekiln-street, Dover.—* Please to send a 
few more of your wonderful Pills. My wife feels great relief 
already.” 

Mr. Westmacott, 4, Market-street, Manchester.—* Your me- 
o— are very highly spoken of by all who have purchased them 
of me.” 

Mr. Smith, Times Office, Leeds —** One person informs me 
that your Renal Pills are worth a guinea a box,” 

2, Buckingham- place, Brighton, Feb. 22, 1851.—* Major 
Micklethwait thinks it but justice to Dr. De Roos ani! his jn- 
valuable Medicine to inform him, that he had suffered ve 
much from pains in the back and loins, which induced him to 
try the Renal Pills, after which he finds himself quite free 
from pain, &c.” 

Wm. Cobb, Ewelme, Oxon.—“ I have, though but a young 
man, been a great sufferer from pains and debility resulting 
from gravel. I have had recourse to several medical men of 
— standing, but nothing has done me so much good as your 

ills, I have Foy been so free from gravel, nor has my health 
been so good for many years, and all this I owe to your in- 
valuable Pills. Before I began to take them, my system was 
always out of order,” 

CAUTION.—A self-styled Doctor (unblushing impudence 
being his only qualification) is now advertising under a different 
name, a highly injurious imitation of these Pills, which to allure 

urchasers, he encloses in a useless abbreviated copy of Dr, De 

oos’s celebrated Medical Adviser, slightly changing its title; 
sufferers will, therefore, do well to see tnat the stamp round 
each box is a BONA FIDE GOVERNMENT STAMP (not a base 
counterfeit), and not to place reliance on the statementsof this 
individual, which are published only for the basest purposes of 
deception on invalids, and fraud on the Proprietor. 

TO PREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of this 
excellent Medicine, her Majesty’s Honourable Commissioners of 
Stamps have directedthe name of the Proprietor, in white 
letters on a red ground, to be engraved on the Government 
Stamp round each box, without which none is genuine, and to 
imitate which too closely is felony and transportation. 

“ THE MEDICAL ADVISER,” on all the above diseases, by 
Dr. De Roos, 168 pages, with coloured descriptive engravings; 
to be had through all booksellers, price 2s. 6d., or, on receipt of 
forty postage stamps, will be sent direct from the Author, 

N.b. Persons wishing to consult the doctor by letter must 
send a detail of the symptoms, Xc., with the usual fee of £1, by 
Post-office order, p»yable at the Holborn Office, for which the 
——7 medicines and advice will be sent to any part of the 
world. 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D., 35, Ely-place, Holborn- 
hill, London, where he may be consulted from 10 till 1, and 4till 
8, Sunday excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 

N.B.—Should difficulty occur in obtaining the above, enclose 
the price in postage-stamps to the Establishment. 


~“RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY. CURED WITHOUT A_ 
TRUs 
READ the following TESTIMONIALS, 


selected from many hundreds in the possession of Dr. 
BARKER :— 

“I am happy to inform you that my rupture is quite cured."— 
Rev. H. Berbice, May 17,1851. u 

““My rupture has never appeared since. I consider it & 
miracle to be cured, after suffering twenty years.”—J. Ede, Esqu 
June 2, 1851. 

“ I have much pleasure in adding my testimony to the success 
of your remedy.”—Mrs. Sutton, June i, 1851, 

Dr, BARKER still continues to supply the afflicted with 
his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past renders any 
further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, 
causing no i enience or fi nt, and is applicable 
to every variety of single and double Rupture, however bad or 
long standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, wi'h 
full instructions for use, will be sent post free to any part 
of the kingdom, on receipt of 6s. 6d. in postage-stamps, OT 
Post-office order, by Dr. ALFRED BarKER, 48, Liverpool-street, 
King’s-cross, London, where he may be consulted daily from 
ten to one mornings, and five till eight evenings (Sundays «xX 
cepted). Post-office orders to be made payable at the Battle- 
bridge Post-office. 

A great number of testimonials and trusses have been left 
behind by persons cured, as trophies of the success of this 
remedy. 
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EAFNESS — SINGING in the EARS.— 
D Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
incurable by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 
which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
thout nain or ——. A —— 
infalli! le of treatment, discovered and practised only 
es aA Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
i 3 Cross London. Dr. F. bas applied this new treatment 
King’ ce of and on several of the most eminent medical 
2 the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
‘All martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, how- 
ever bad their case. Hours ef consultation daily from Eleven till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 
letter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
vice and directions as are guaranteed to render failure im- 


possible. Sete et 
CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 
nary CURE of ScROFULA or K1n@’s EvIL. . 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. AuLipay, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 
ssor HOLLOWAY. 
age eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
feted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which, after a 
short time, broke out into an Ulcer, An eminent medical man 
onneed it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and prescribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
e ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
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HOME oPATHIC COCOA PREPARED BY 
TAYLOR BROTHERS. (The most extensive manufac- 
turers of Cocoa in Europe.) 

This original and exquisite preparation, combining, in an 
eminent degree, the pureness, nutriment, and fine aroma of the 
fresh nut, is a under the most able homeopathic advice, 
with the matured skill and experience of TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
the inventors. A delici and whol beverage to all; it is 
a most essential article of diet, and especially adapted to those 
under h »pathic treat It is not cloying to the appetite, 
and agrees with the most delicate and irritable digestive organs, 
It is purifying to the blood, soothing and agreeable to the ner- 

ous system, lubricating to the alimentary canal, and proves, at 
the same time, invigorating and refreshing. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS confidently challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called homeopathic cocoa offered 
to the public. A single trial will suffice. Observe, particularly, 
upon each packet, the name, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose advantages over other makers arises from the paramount 
extent of their manufacture; larger experience, greater com- 
mand of markets, matured judgment in selection, and skill in 
preparation, enabling them to offer every kind of plain and fancy 

COCOA AND CHOCOLATE, 
a3 —- both quality and price, upon unequalled terms. They 
are also inventors and exclusive proprietors of the 
SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 

The latter is strongly recommended by the faculty to invalids, 
convalescents, and dyspeptics, as most nutritious and easy of di- 
gestion, and being free from the exciting properties of tea and 
coffee, makes it a most desirable refreshment after a late 








| evening. 


Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- | 


tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Ointmenta trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 
the jischarge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
testify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
I consider that I should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by your medi- 
cines, after every other means had failed. 
(Signed) “J. H. ALLIDAY.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., Lis., 228,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.— Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each pot or box. 





A NEW MEDICINE. 
PBANKS'S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
mente for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 
Each Capsule containing the Specifie is made of the purest 

Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 

in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 

affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
¢ines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of ali Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s. each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, 

FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“T have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

8t. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

Warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
ans Met i (Signed) “ JosepH HENRY GREEN, 

Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital ; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. : 

P Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 

a ee has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 

hee he is Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
As ution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 
as ew-street, April 13, 1835,” 

— medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 

_ ment Stamp—on which is engraven “GEORGE FRANKS 
tiare-road "—being att»ched to each. 


[Pp YOU WANT LUXURIANT and BEAU- 
a TIFUL MATE, WHISKERS, &c.? The immense public 
RENE i —- upon Miss ELLEN GRAHAM’S NIOU- 

y ersy a. = cient evidence of its amazing properties in repro- 

deca d at aman hair, whether lost by disease or natural 

and U Escveuting the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, 
moustaches” yness. Itis guaranteed to produce whiskers, 
seented; and su in three weeks, without fail. It is elegantly 

+ And sufficient for three months’ use will be sent 








free, on receipt of twent: i : 
Hq y-four postage stamps, by Miss Ellen 
— 6, Ampton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. Unlike 


b Preparations for the hai is f fi ificial co- 

louring and filth pair, it is free from arti clal co 

Hithy greasiness, well r 50 i * 

At home daily from two tll r ty known to be so injurious to it 

os AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 

Sant ne ‘s restored, Thanks to your very valuable Niou- 
“T tried iss Mane, Kennington, ~ 

— Fry | — advertised, and they are all 

~ ! oukre ie 

y."—Mr. James, St. Alben’ nas produced the effect beauti 


Your Nioukrene is the most elegant preparation I have 


Ag ~ being free from colouring matter and injurious 
ofa Trestiett is excellent.”—Dr. John Thomson, au- 


tise on the Human Hair,” and Professor of Che- 


For { a 
wd iy pose A ho ot or its balsamic properties being 


WHY NOT WALK WITH EASE? 


Soft end hard corns and bunions may be instantly relieved and 
days ede sured, by Miss Graham's PLOMBINE, in three 
Sent free for thirteen postage stamps. 


cured my corns like magi 
as My bunion has not appeared « 


’—Mr. Johns, Hounslow. 
ince,”—Mrs. Sims, Truro, 


\ 





All other makes of these are spurious imitations, 

These standard Preparations, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMATE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, 
BRICK-LANE, LONDON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea 
Dealers, and Oilmen. 

CAUTION.—To prevent disappointment see that the name 
“* Taylor Brothers” is upon every packet, there being many vile 
noxious imitations of the SOLUBLE and DIETETIC COCOAS 
calculated to bring Cocoa into disrepute. 

ERVOUSNESS, and all its attendant miseries 
and distressing symptoms, positively CURED, without 
the least inconvenience or danger to the most delicate constitu- 
tion, by a new and infallible remedy; guaranteed to effect a per- 
fect cure in the most inveterate case; even in cases of complete 
prostration of nervous energy its success is certain. Dr. 
ALFRED Beaumont, M.D., M.R.C.S8., and Consulting Physician, 
having long used it in his priva'e practice without a single in- 
stance of failure, begs to offer it to the Public, from benevo- 
lence rather than gain; and will send it carriage free, with full 
directions, upon receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, addressed 
to him at 6, Beaufort-street, Strand, London. 








RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Loans granted on personal and other securities. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla- 
nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor- 
mation and statistice respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, Tuomas H, Bay tis, 

Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London. 


OFFICE ESTABLISHED FOR THE INSURANCE OF 
ALL KINDS OF PROPERTY, 

IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

OYAL FARMERS’ and GENERAL FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE, LOAN and ANNUITY 

COMPANY. 

Established 1810. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 

Capital £500,000, subscribed by 1800 Shareholders. 

Private Houses and their contents insured at Is. 6d. per cent. 

FIRE INSURANCE of every description effected at moderate 
Premiums. 

LIFE INSURANCE,—FOUR-FIFTHS, or EIGHTY PER 
CENT. of the PROFITS of LIFE INSURANCE divided amongst 
the participating Policy-holders. 

No Charge for Policy-Stamp. 

Policies indisputable, thereby rendering them a perfect security. 

Medical attendants remunerated for their reports in all cases. 

The guarantee of an ample Capital. 

The Bonus added (March, 1848) averaged 26 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

Liberal Commissions allowed. 

Every species of LIFE INSURANCE effected. 

Loans granted. 

Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns of the King- 
dom, of whom Prospectuses and every information may be 
obtained, or at the Office, Strand, London, 

WM. SHAW, Managing Director. 
RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FOR ORDINARY AND “ DECLINED” LIVES, 
Offices, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Matthew Marshall, Esq., Bank of England. 
Stephen Olding, Esq., Lombard-street. 
William Smee, Esq., Bank of England. 

This Office will be found highly eligible for every description 
of life assurance. 

Perfect security is guaranteed by an ample paid-up capital, 
“7a by persons of the highest character and respecta- 
bility. . 

The policies are indisputable, unless procured by fraud, and 
claims are promptly and liberally settled. 

Policies may be effected without loss of time, the Directors, 
together with the Medical Officer, being in attendance at the 
office every day. 

The lives of individuals whose habits are regular and tempe- 
rate, and who, though neither diseased nor strongly predisposed 
to disease, have been declined by other offices, are aseured at 
equitable rates ; hence the probability of lives being rejected by 
the “ Gresham” is reduced to the narrowest limit. 

Policy Holders may obtain Loans on real or personal security. 

The Funds of the Society are invested in the most advanta- 
geous manner, so as to promote security, and to afford the largest 
possible Bonus to the Assured at the periodical divisions. 

The Management of the Society is conducted in the most 
Economical manner, as is shown by the Annual Reports. 

Upwards of Two Thousand Proposals for Assurance were 
received in the two years ending July, 1850, amounting in the 
aggregate to nearly a Million Sterling; and the Directors were 
enabled to carry upwards of Ten Thousand Pounds to the 
Society’s Rest during the second year alone, chiefly from the 
Premiums taken during that year, 

A liber Commission alowed to Agents and Solicitors. 

N.B.—Active and influential reons will be appointed in 
districts where the Society is not cent represented. 

THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary, 








ANCHOR ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Life Assurances, adapted to ~— contingency, oo ae 








with this Company at pr ost y 
Annuiti are 8 t d by the Company on terms exceedingly 
fe ble to the 





Fire Insurances are issued at premiums commensurate with 
the risk arising from the nature or position of the property. 
T. BELL, pen seeng: Ae Act A 
Offices, 67, Cheapside, London ; Ducie-place, Manchester ; Ex- 
change-buildings, Hull; Grey-street, Newceastle-on-Tyne. 


ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSORANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 
Dirgotors. 
Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, ° 
Samuel Miller, Eeq. 





Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 

Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 

Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. ree-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. Fernauson CaMRoUX, Manager. 
PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree to 
all its benefits and advantages. 

Capital—Two HuNpDRED AND Firty THOUSAND PoUNDs. 

Chairman— Major Henry Stoners, LL.B. 
| Chairman—James ANDREW DurHaM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :— 

lst.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 
orphans. 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 

assured or not, their widows and urphans, her with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them, 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
Australasia—Bermuda—M adeira—Cape of Good Hope—and the 
British North American Colonies. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, in- 
sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
rates. 





A liberal commission allowed to nts, 
Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 
Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—40 £2 13 6 
30 £1 19 6 50 623 (18 OG 


Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the offices of the Company, or any of their agents. 
Applications for agencies uested, 
EDWARD BAYLIS, ident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 





ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 
Sev EREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
49, St. James’s-street, London. 
‘RUSTEES, ~ 
The Right Hon. the Earl Talbot | B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. Sir R. Claude Scott, 
DIRECTORS, 


Chairman—Lieut.-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 
Deputy-Chairman—T.C. GRANGER, Esq,, M.P., &c. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
T. M. Batard, Esq. John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. P. Bathurst, Esq. Charles Osborn, Esq. 

C, Farebrother, Esq., Ald. 

Assurances granted on the lives of persons in every station of 
life, and every part of the world, on peculiarly favourable terms. 

Policies issued to secure an amount on attaining a ce! age, 
or on death, should it oceur previously. 

Immediate annuities granted on liberal terms, affording great 
advantage to persons of limited income. 

Deferred annuities may be purchased at rates which secure a 
return of the whole or part of the premiums paid, in case the age 
at which the annuity is to commence be not attained. 

Also endowments on widows and children, 

All the Company’s engagements are guaranteed by an ample 
subscribed and paid-up capital. 

Prospectuses and the necessary forms ef proposal, with every 
information, may be obtained on application, either personally or 
by letter, at the Company’s offices. 

A liberal commission allowed to solicitors and 
branch of business. H. D. DAVEN 


"7 RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


ue RAILWAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated under the Act of Parliament,7 and 8 Vic., ¢, 110, 
CAPITAL—£1 00,000. 
Offices—No. 5, St. James’s-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Honourable Earl Fitzwilliam. 

The Honourable Henry G. Spencer. 

The Common Serjeant. 

Charles Hopkinson, Esq. 

The distinctive feature of this Company consists in the Suf- 
oy ONE PAYMENT to cover an ASSURANCE FOR 
THE WHOLE OF LIFE, 

The FIRST is the ONLY Expense and Trouble, there being 

no Annual Renewal of Premium. ; 

It will be seen that, by a single payment of Five Shill , any 
Railway Traveller may be assured in the sum of £100 for the 
remainder of his life. 

Upon proof being given that a party assured has met with his 
Death by Railway Accident, the Company will pay to his repre- 
sentatives the full amount of his policy 

If the accident shall result in personal injury only, the Com« 





ts in every 
ORT, Sec, 





| pany will pay to the assured a fair c mpensation for such in- 
jury. 


Assurers will have the option of travelling in Carriages of any 
Class, and on any Railway in the United Kingdom. 
This Company is now granting Assurances upon the following 


terms, viz. :— 
For every Policy of £100 ., £0 5s. 
” ” 1 5s. 
” ” 2 2s, 
4 


” » * 8. 

Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom, oes! we ae may be effected, or one 
cation ma e to the Secre at the Compan 
No, 5, 8t. if ames’s-street, Poe " . 


- 


500 
1000 .. 
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On the First of July will be published, price One Shilling (to be continued Monthly), No. I. of a new Periodical, entitled 


THE MONTH. 


A VIEW OF PASSING SUBJECTS, MANNERS, HOME AND FOREIGN, SOCIAL AND GENERAL. 
By ALBERT SMITH. [Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 





PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF “‘ THE MONTH,” No. 3, WHITEFRIARS STREET. 





Just published, in one vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 16s., 


awe 5 A Oe ES 
A Poem, in Six Cantos. 


By Viscount MAIDSTONE. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is pyblished, in one vol., post 8vo. cloth, l4s., 





nPHE HUMAN BODY, and its CONNECTION 


WITH MAN. 
, Illustrated by the caeiegs Organs. 
. By James Joun Gartn WILKINSON. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
London: Chapman and Iiall, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 


HE SAINT’S TRAGEDY: the True Story of 
Evizaperu or Honoary. By CHanrer KINGSLEY, jun., 
Rector of Eversley. With a Preface by the Reverend F. D 
Mavurics. 
By the same Author, 
YEAST: a Proutem. Reprinted, with Additions, 
from Fraser's Magazine. 93. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 3s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Lately published, ia Ore., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
LEMENTS of CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY ; 


or, Theory of the Natural System of the Human Mind. 
“ This is one of the most remarkable works that have issued 
from the press for a very considerable period. If the truth of 
the system set forth inits pages be satisfactorily established, we 
do not think it any exaggeration to say, that it will constitute 
an epoch in the progress of mental science as important as those 
st by Locke’s immortal Essay and Kant's Critick of Pure 
ason.”” — Patriot. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, price Is., 
HE DIFFICULTY SOLVED; 
Government of the People by Th lves. T 
from the French of Victor Considérant. 
{James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 


or, the 








Just published, 


I. 
T IEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS, including 
4 aSketch of the History of Chemistry, and the results of 
the author’s latest researches in Dietetics, Physiology, and Agri- 
culture. Cheap Edition. Complete in | vol, feap. 8vo., 6s., cloth. 


ll. 
LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK of NATURAL 
PUILOSOPHY. Contaiui Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics. 1 vol., large 12mo., 
12s. 6d., cloth. pa 


DE MORGAN’S BOOK of ALMANACS, with 
Index, by which the Almanac yom ge | to any Year preceding 
A.D. 2000 can be found; with means of finding New and Full 
Moons from B.C. 2000 to A.D. 2000. Oblong 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


IV. 

LETTERS to a CANDID INQUIRER on 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. Description and Analysis of the 
Phenomena; details of Facts and cases, By WILLIAM GRre- 
a@ory, M.D., F.R.8.E., Professov of Chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh. 1 vol., l2mo., cloth, price 9s. td. 

Taylor, Walton, and Maberley, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 
27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


ETER SCHLEMIHL; oor, the 
SHADOWLE3S MAN. By CHamisso. With a Vocabu- 
lary and Copious Explanatory Notes. By FaLCK-LEBAHN. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.: and at Mr. Lebahn’s 
Class-rooms, 16, London-wall, City, and 1, Annett’s-crescent, 
Lower-road, Islington. ——— 

Third Edition, price 8s. ; with Key, 10s. 6d., 

GERMAN in ONE VOLUME: containing a 
Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, and a Vocabulary of 45(0 
Words synonymous in German and English. By FALCK-LEBAHN. 

“This is the best German Grammar that has yet been pub- 
lished.”—Morning Post. 

“ The exercises are very good, well graduated, and well de- 
signed to illustrate the rules. * The 4500 Words synonymous in 
German and English’ is a very advantageous feature.”— Spectator. 

“Mr. Lebahao’s method is clear, simple, and easily followed, 
everything like intricacy being carefully avoided.”— Morning 


le. ee 
Price 6s., 

PRACTICE in GERMAN: containing the first 
Three Chapters of “ Undine,” witha Literal Interlinear Trans- 
lation, and Copious Notes. 

** Whoever fails to learn the German language with this help, 
moust have an intellect irredeemably dull and obfuscated.”—The 


un, 

“ A work perfect of its kind.” —Lady's Newspaper. 

“ The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extraordi- 
nary tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching."—The Evra, 


Price 6s. 6d., 
= SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. 
D _ 
Il. DER M : y, in Fiv 
pt, by Korzang, (the Wag): a Comedy, in Five 
Il. DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL: a Comedy, in Three Acts. 


By SOnILLerR, WithaV. i "ALCKe 
Lieu. ocabulary and Copious Notes, by FALCK 


“ Oue of! e emetitthe wee reading-books that ever 
eT 
ary yy 130 commendary ‘notices of the sins cane 
have appeared, 


t 


| 
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On the 30th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, with a 
coloured Engraving and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech, 
THE THIRD NUMBER OF 

HE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 
For the Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. A 
NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, by the author of “ The 
Comic History of England.” 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Just published, an Enlarged Edition, of 
OLITICAL HINTS. By R. Booker, Esq. 
Advocating the interests of Tenant-Farmers and the 
general welfare of our common country. 
May be had of Kent and Co,, Paternoster-row; Woodley, 30, 
Fore-street ; and of all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., 


OWARD on the LOSS of ‘TEETH.—A new 


invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro- 


duced by Mr. Howard, consisting of an entirely new description | 
of Artificial Teeth, fixed by SELF-ADILESION, combining ca- | 


pillary attraction and atmospheric pressure, without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. 
This method does not require the extraction of any teeth or 
roots, or any painful operation. ‘The invention is of importance 
to many persons, and those who are interested in it should read 
this treatise. 

London: Simpkin and Marehall, and a!l Booksellers; or of the 
Author, Thomas lioward, Surgeon Deutist, 17, George-street, 
Hanover-+quare. 





HE PEOPLE’S ANTHEM. Poetry by 
Epenezer Exitiotr. Second Thousand, Price Is 


* We are glad to see that these fine stanzas of the Corn-law 
Rhymer have at last found fitting musical utterance. The com- 
poser is not unworthy of the poet."— Tait’s Mag., May, 1850. 

‘“ FREEDOM, ARISE!” A Prayer for the 
Downfall of Russo-Austrian Tyranny. Quartet and Chorus, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Price 4s. 

“ALL HAIL THE DAY WHEN NATIONS 
MEE?!” A Song for the Great Exhibition. Poetry by Cuar- 
Lotte YOUNG. Price 2s. 

London: J. Shepherd, 98, Newgate-street; and to be had, by 
order, of all Mus:c-sellers in the Kingdom, 





Shortly will be published, price 2ls.; to Subscribers, lés., 


DANIEL an ORATORIO. By 
GEORGE LAKE. 


The words are selected from the Scriptures, and from Hannah 
More’s Sacred Drawa of “ Daniel.” ‘Lhe work consists of the 
following pieces :— 

InTRODUCTION.—Chorus, “ Behold ‘tis Daniel Reigns.” 
Recit., Soranus and Pharnaces (Presidents of the Court of 
Persia). March. Chorus, “ Hail, Great Darius.” Kecit., 
Darius and Pharnaces. Chorus, ** Glory attend thee.” Recit. 
and Aria, “ Put thou thy trust in the Lord.” Chorus, “ Great 
is the Lord.” Prayer, Daniel, “* Hide me under the shadow of 
thy wings.” Chorus, * Behold! he prays.” Chorus, “ Daniel, the 
captive Jew.” Recit., Darius, “* O deep-laid stratagem.” Aria, 
“ Who now shall guide?” Quartet, “ ‘The Lord will not forsake 
them.” Symphony, Recit., Darius, ** O Daniel, servant of the living 
God.” Aria, Daniel, “ My God hath sent his angel.” Kecit., 
Darius, “ Draw near, my subjects.” “Aria, Daniel, “ Let all 
adore.”” Chorus,‘ Proclaim aloud ‘ Jehovah reigneth.’” 

The Oratorio, which will shortly be produced, will be published 
by Messrs. Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-street, where Sub- 
scribers’ names are received. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 

THE CHEAPEST FAMILY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
Published Weekly, in demy 8vo., Twelve Pages, and in Monthly 

Parts and Volumes. 
ALES OF ALL NATIONS: 

FORMING A 
LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATIVE ROMANCE. 
The love of Romance and the desire to be acquainted with the 
deeds of other nations and other times, the interest with which 
we hear of the habits and customs, the thoughts and opinions of 
those who can only be known to us through the medium of 
others, are among the chief reasons of the popularity of ‘Tales 
and Personal Narratives. The glowing regions of pure fiction 
pall upon the taste. Unsupported by probability, the most 
poctic tlights of fancy become insipid : while Tales which are the 
results of travel and founded on realities will never cease to 
attract while there is a thought to be expressed, or any place or 
custom to be described. The period when 
ALL THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH 

would find a temporary home amongst us appeared peculiarly 
the time to commence the * Tales of all Nations,” in the pages 
of which are described the rise and progress, the homes and 
habits, the thoughts and sentiments, the domestic life and social 
conditions of our interesting visitors. 

Nor will the interest of these Tales be confined to this period. 
Containing Tales of ancient as well as modern times, of ages 
glowing with chivalry and romauce, as well as treating of the 
more sombre realities of the present,  j will exhibit the man- 
ners and customs of people in every era of the world, and form a 
PERMAMENT LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATIVE ROMANCE, 

Each Yale will be completed in from two to three or four 
numbers. ‘The thrilling interest of the whole will be thus con- 
centrated, while the most striking and interesting points will be 

ILLUSTRATED BY SPIRITED ENGRAVINGS, 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, contain “ The Crimes of the Rich andthe Poor,” 
“The Will,” “ The Black Cat,” “ The Forgery.” 

Read “* THE BLACK CAT,” the most astounding tale of the 
day. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6 contain “ Joseph Jacquard and the Looms of 
Lyous,” * Lhe Carnival at Paris,” “ The Jewess of Willieka.” 

Part L., containing 72 pages and six illustrations, price 6d. in 
an elegant wrapper, will be ready in a few days, 

London ; E. Appleyard, 86, Farringdon-street; and may be 
ordered of all Booksellers, 








OW TO SEE THE EXHIBITION 
H IN FOUR VIsiis, (BITION, 
By W. Biancuarp Jerrotp. 

Visit the First, 6d., containing—T) ransept 
South-Western ‘Section of the British ee nee 
the Second, price 6d., containing—The North-Western 
of the British Department and Galleries, are now on sale —— 
m3 hig = and Fourth, containing the Nave the South. 

estern and North-Eastern Sections and G: t 
Department, will be ready in a few yore —a Foreign 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouyerie-street; and all Booksellers, 


W RKS PUBLISHED by E. APPLEYARD, 
86, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY YARD, 

Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, and M 
Parts at Sixpence, beautifully Illustrated, —_ 

THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! Being Authenti 

po sony tod ae ee Affecting Disasters upon the Dene 
30 Wonderful an aring Adventures b ; 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 7 lant. Sule 


WORKS COMPLETE, 





THE WANDERING JEW, 86 Engravings . | ¥4 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings 4 0 
ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTI, 19 Engravings ° { ? 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 54 Engravings , “4 4 ° 
THE WIDOW’S WALK, 19 Engravings, |) * 9 0 
THE SLAVE KING, 17 Engravings . ‘ oo 2 0 
THE SIN OF M. ANTOINE, 11 Engravings ,  , * 2 : 
OTTAWAH, 22 Engravings é 2 : ) 2c 2 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON.” By Alex. Damas” ° 
Sh Ragravings . ew ss SS 5 
CALCULUS, THE TURFITE’s COMPUTOR, . ae 1 
BARLOW'S NIGGER MELODIST, lst, 2d, 3rd; and” 
4th Series, post-free, 10 penny stamps each . ‘ 06 
HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers 
in every Department of Human Knowledge, , 6 
LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSE By T. 8. Marshall, Esq., with their Por. 
traits 7 John Gilbert, Esq... ° F 3 40 
THE TAILOR’S TUIOR, with 18 Plates . js : 50 
THE COMPLErE KEADY RECKONER, from’ One 
Farthing to Une Pound . e . P P i 06 
AMERICAN RECITATIONS. Post-free, 10 penny stamps 0 § 
W. WARDE'SCOMICSONGS., Post-free, 10 Penny stamps 0 § 
MANLY BEAUTY. . ° . ° ° 10 
LIFE IN PARIS ae 536 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . . . . 20 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. ff] 1 gg 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN a 26 
THECOMMANDEROF MALTA . .) . lg 
32 PLATES to Illustrate the Cheap Edit. of N, Nickelby, 1 ¢ 
BLACK TULIP. By Dumas. « ° — a 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to Domestic 
Happiness ° ° . ° ° ‘ 2 6) See 
WORKS TO BE HAD IN PENNY NUMBERS, 
THE WANDERING JEW . + complete in 70 N 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS ° ws 3 “> 
ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI. ‘a ges 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. e o 47 a 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON ps 
LIFE IN PARIS ° ° ° . a 43 
PRIDE: or,fHE DUCHESS ‘e Te 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN ° 2 a , 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN 7“ 0. «¢ 
THE COMMANDER OF MALIA . ” 4 ~ 


THE BLACK TULIP, . . . me ae” 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS now Publishing in Penny Numbers, 

All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com. 
plete Copies, and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautifal 
illustrations, and can be had by Order of any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 


H£® MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
SOIREES EXTRAORDINAIRES, 

The Week’s Performances will include the talents of Madame 
Sontag, Mile. Caroline Duprez, Madame Fiorentini, Madame 
Giuliani, Madame Ugalde, and Mlle. Sofie Cruvelli; §j 
Gardoni, Mr. Sims eves; Signori Pardini, Poultier, 
zolari, Lablache, Massol, F. Lablache, Casanova, Seapini, 
Lorenzo, Ferranti, and Coletti; Mlle. Amalia Ferraria, Mile 
Marie Taglioni, and Mile. Carolina Rosati. MM. Charles, Ehrick, 
Gosselin, and Paul Tagiioni. 

On Tuesday, June 24, Il, BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, Diver. 
tissement, and LA SYLPHIDE. 

Wednesday, June 25, IL PRODIGO. 

Thursday, June 26, Grand Extra Night, FIDELIO (being the 
last time the Opera can be given bef.re the end of the season), 
Divertissement, LA PROVA D’UN OPERA LUCIA, and LA 
SYLPHIDE. 

Friday, June 27, LA PRODIGO. 

The Last Grand Classical, Dramatic, Miscellaneous, Concerted 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT of the season will take place 
on Monday Morning, June 30. Signor Sivori (engaged expressly 
for this occasion) will execute ‘wo Unpublished Pieces of 
Paganini. 


ER MAJESTY.’S THEATRE 

The Last Grand Classical, Dramatic, Miscellaneous, Con 
certed MUSICAL ENTERTAIN MENT of the season, iu Italian, 
French, English, Spanish, and German, will take ‘place 00 
MON DAY, June 30, 1851, Selected from the following Authors: 
—Weber, Spohr, Cherubini, Spontini, Rossivi, Gluck, Meres 
dante, Cimarosa, Beethoven, Zingarelli, Purcell, Auber, Mozart, 
Meyerbeer, and Mendelssohn; and embracing many hig! 
teresting Novelties. 

On this occasion will appear Mesdames Sontag, Caroline 
Duprez, Alaimo, Giuliani, Ida Bertrand, Fiorentivi, Marie Cru 
velli, andBofie Cruvelli; Madame Ugalde, Signori G 
Calzolari, Mr. Sima Reeves and Signor Pardiui, Signor Coletti 
and Ferranti, F. Lablache, and Lablache. 

The whole under the direction of Mr. Balfe. 

Signor Sivori (engaged expressly for this occasion) will execule 
Two Unpublished Pieces of Paganini. 

The Concert will commence at Two o’Clock precisely. 


((OPYRIGHT MEETING.—The attendance of 
British Authors, Publishers, Printers, Stationers 
others, interested in an equitable adjustment of British 
Foreign Copyright, is requested at a Public Meeting, to be held 
at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, July}, 
at Two o'clock, to consider their interests as affected by 
recent decision of a Court of Law, tending to deprive thematgt 
prospect of reciprocal rights, by removing the ind Sir 
International Copyright. The Chair will be taken 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., punctually at 
past Two, and Mr. Henry G. Boun will act as Vice-Chairman. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Hon. Sec., 
4, South-square, Gray’s-inn- 

















London: Printed by Rosxat Paruen (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, inthe 
Parish of ington, Middlesex), at the Office of ree ae 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Pleet-stréet, in the nae 
Dunstan-in-the-West, in the City of London; and published by 4 
C.arron,junr. of and at the Publishing-office, No. 269, bes 7 
nan A a, Clemens Danes, iu the City of Westminster —Sasvseeh 
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